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NEY WEBB (LorD PAssFIELD) 


OW that the year is over it may be worth while 
putting on record a recital of what will rank as 
the most remarkable happening in British political 
history. The fall of the Labour Government 
after two and a quarter years troubled existence ; the instant 
formation overnight of a new National Government under 
the same Prime Minister purporting to contain within itself 
all three political Parties ; and finally, at the earliest practicable 
date, a hurried General Election in which an unprecedented 
combination of 69 per cent. of the voters elected all but 
9 per cent. of the entire House of Commons, thus replacing 
Parliamentary Government by what is in effect a Party 
Dictatorship—the whole unfolding within sixty-three days 
of a single drama, in all its development foreseen in advance, 
it is safe to say, only by the statesman who was at once its 
author, its producer, and its principal actor—finds no parallel 
in anything in the Parliamentary annals of this or any other 
country. Why did Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, after thirty 
years upbuilding of the British Labour Party, decide to do his 
best to smash it, going over with a couple of his principal 
colleagues, and a mere handful of his Party to a Coalition 
of Conservatives and Liberals? How did he manage to 
create such a Coalition, and to place himself at its head ? 
What caused an electoral landslide of such unexampled 
magnitude? Lastly, what is the significance in British 
political history, and its consequences to the world, of this 
unique island drama ? 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the continual difficulties 
that have beset the British, like most other European 
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Governments, since the Peace Treaties of 1919—the constant 
international complications involved alike in reparations and 
in armaments, the world-wide industrial depression, the 
catastrophic collapse of prices, the ever-present misery of 
chronic unemployment, the universal colossal taxation 
which failed to avert a recurrence of deficits. The Labour 
Cabinet of 1929-31 stumbled, valiantly but as blindly as 
other Governments, through its share of these general 
troubles, aggravated in its own case by the special difficulties 
inherent in never having a majority in the House of Commons. 
This meant that the Government was every day dependent 
on the support of one or other of the inveterately hostile 
Parties for obtaining the Closure (granted only to a majority 
vote), without which not even the routine business of 
Parliament can be got through, let alone any Government 
measures embodying party policy. The Labour Party itself 
grew more and more restive at its own Parliamentary 
impotence, section after section breaking out in angry 
rebellion, with practically everybody discontented at the 
meagre achievements of an overworked Cabinet whose 
difficulties were very inadequately realised. The Prime 
Minister was not in the mood to find time or energy for that 
friendly social intercourse with the members of his own 
Party, or even with his Ministerial colleagues, which goes 
so far to avert friction and produce the “ team spirit.”” More 
and more he tended to spend his scanty leisure in less 
disagreeable society. Thus the session of 1931 opened with 
the Parliamentary Labour Party seriously discontented with 
itself, the several Ministers out of touch with one another, 
struggling separately with their departmental difficulties, 
the Cabinet unable to find solutions for problems in the 
circumstances actually insoluble, and the back benchers at 
loggerheads with themselves and with the front bench. 
The Prime Minister—very much aware of the shortcomings 
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of each one of his colleagues, and of the Party to which he 
belonged, as well as (may it be said?) perhaps incessantly 
rather too conscious of his own superiority—was not in a 
condition to withstand the temptation of flattering suggestions 
that began to be made from more than one quarter. Why 
not cut the Gordian Knot by getting rid of the perpetual 
nuisance of Parliamentary Opposition ; especially if such a 
surgical operation involved also the elimination, or at least 
the reduction to impotence, of those troublesome sections 
of the Labour Party whom the Prime Minister had come to 
loathe with a bitterness that could not be concealed ? 

The first overt suggestion of a “ National Government ” 
absorbing into itself “His Majesty’s Opposition ”—the 
constant existence of which had hitherto been accepted as an 
essential part of that mystic entity the British Constitution— 
was published early in 1931 by Mr. Garvin, the versatile and 
forceful Editor of The Observer. His object was avowedly to 
“dish ” the existing majority of the House of Commons 
which obstinately refused to vote for a protective tariff. 
Twice the issue had been explicitly placed before the British 
electorate (in 1906, and again in 1923); and each time the 
policy of fiscal protection had been decisively rejected. 
Public opinion was, it was thought, now coming round. 
The agriculturists demanded protection for wheat-growing. 
The great industry of iron and steel production demanded 
protection against Belgian and German imports. Many other 
manufacturers resented what they called “dumping ”— 
especially by Soviet: Russia (meaning usually no more than 
the competition of cheaper commodities). There was a 
growing demand for fiscal “preferences” to Dominion 
products, involving the imposition of duties on foodstuffs 
and raw materials from the United States and Argentina. In 
despair of any remedy for the chronic business slump and 
the long continued unemployment, even the merchants, the 
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bankers and the shipowners, joined occasionally by some 
of the Trade Unions, began to hanker after what seemed 
the easy solution of excluding, or at any rate restricting 
foreign imports of manufactured goods. As many as nine- 
tenths of the Conservative members of the House of 
Commons became eager for a protectionist tariff, and they 
were halfheartedly joined by a few of the Liberals. Yet their 
leaders were afraid to put the proposal explicitly to the 
electors, who had decisively rejected it only eight years 
before. It began to be whispered among ardent protectionists 
themselves that only by the magic spell of a “ National 
Government,” evoking the patriotic emotion of the whole 
people, could the inherited popular distrust of “ food 
taxes ” be overcome and a policy of fiscal protection made 
politically practicable. Already in June 1931 it was said 
privately that September 1931 would see such a Government. 

Meanwhile the Government finances were seen to be 
getting into a bad way. Already in February 1931 the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Philip Snowden) had publicly 
warned the House of Commons that the decline in revenue 
combined with the increase in expenditure was creating 
financial difficulty. Nevertheless, in presenting his Budget 
three months later, he avoided any considerable increase 
in taxation, and proposed no substantial reductions of 
expenditure, filling the gap by the appropriation to revenue 
of certain cash balances which it had become unnecessary 
to maintain, and by the continuance of the policy of borrowing 
for the Unemployment Insurance Fund which had been 
begun and continued by the preceding Conservative 
Government. It was, as events subsequently demonstrated, 
an extremely faulty Budget; excusable only by the grave 
state of health of the Chancellor who, with indomitable 
courage, had framed it from a sick bed, whilst suffering 
acutely from an internal disorder. The apprehended deficit 
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very quickly became a certainty. The Hoover Moratorium 
of inter-governmental debts, cordially accepted by Great 
Britain, alone cost the Government 11 million pounds on the 
year’s account, whilst the continued increase of unemploy- 
ment and the short-fall of revenue consequent on the slump 
in trade greatly widened the gap. What the Prime Minister 
deemed most serious was, however, not so much the 
prospective deficit itself as the chronic drain on the national 
finances involved in the continued maintenance of nearly 
three million unemployed workers (and their families) at a 
cost of some 120 million pounds a year. Yet how could the 
Labour Party, or indeed any one party, venture to propose 
suddenly to cut off the pay-roll so large a proportion of the 
electorate ? The idea of a National Government, as a means, 
not of adopting a policy of fiscal protection, but of cutting 
out this dangerous “overgrowth ” from the body politic 
seems to have been germinating in the Prime Minister’s 
mind for months before the blow was struck. One great 
obstacle was the Liberal Party. How could that party, itself 
desperately fearing a General Election in which its absolute 
extinction was more than probable, be induced to merge 
itself in a three-party coalition, inevitably leading up to 
just such a popular judgment ? 

Curiously enough it was the Liberal Party itself that 
unwittingly brought on the fateful crisis. Regardless of the 
party’s previous requisitions on the Government for enormous 
expenditure on public works to employ the unemployed, 
the whole party chose suddenly to demand of the Government 
the immediate appointment of a non-political Royal Com- 
mission of business men, which, in order to lighten the 
burden that the heavy taxation was declared to be pressing on 
industry, should summarily suggest drastic reductions in 
public expenditure. The Conservative Party, eager to join 
in a defeat of the Government on any issue, promised 
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unanimous support. The Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in order to avert parliamentary defeat, 
somewhat contemptuously accepted the resolution, and 
appointed a three-party Commission of six bankers, 
accountants and manufacturers, under Sir George May, who 
had recently retired from the administration of the colossal 
Prudential Insurance Company. That Commission, going 
rapidly to work, produced by the end of July 1931, a startling 
report, recommending (by a majority of 5 to 2) the instant 
striking-off of 96 million pounds of expenditure, over 
two-thirds of it from Unemployment Insurance, and most of 
the balance by summary reductions of pay (actually in breach 
of contracts individually entered into) of the school teachers ; 
the local police forces; the Army, Navy and Air Force ; 
the Health Insurance doctors and pharmacists; the Civil 
Service ; and, finally, the judges and the Ministers themselves. 
In addition, the other expenditure on Public Health, on 
secondary and university education, on colonial development 
and on all forms of scientific research was to be cut down 
to a minimum. On the publication of this report, which 
experienced administrators felt to be both ignorantly framed 
and ill-judged in many of its proposals, a great newspaper 
clamour arose, voicing the demand of the taxpayer for some 
such reduction of his burden; leaders of both the Con- 
servative and Liberal Parties made it known that they would 
unite to defeat the Government on this popular cry; and 
the Cabinet at once took the matter seriously into 
consideration. 

It happened, however, that this purely domestic and 
parliamentary crisis, which might have been surmounted by 
some ingenuity, as others had been, coincided with a second, 
and a more serious emergency of a different nature, and one 
not at once revealed to the public. In July 1931 the Bank 
of England suddenly warned the Prime Minister and the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer of an alarming foreign drain 
of gold, caused by a steady withdrawal of the current balances 
and short term deposits which foreign governments, bankers 
and merchants had gradually accumulated in London, in the 
hands, mainly, of a few dozen of financial houses, to an 
amount of which (as each transaction was kept secret) the 
magnitude was unknown, either to the Government, or to 
the Bank of England, or even to any of the financial houses 
themselves, but which had lately been estimated at some 
400 million pounds. In the ordinary course of business a 
large and equally unknown proportion of this sum had been 
lent on short terms, at relatively high rates of interest, to 
manufacturers and bankers in various continental countries, 
from whom it was proving difficult, and in many cases 
impossible to recall it without bringing down the whole 
fabric of German and Austrian credit. The London financial 
houses were very far from being insolvent, but their only 
resource in the emergency was to draw gold from the Bank 
of England, in exchange for currency. The resulting drain 
on the gold reserve, held for the quite different purpose of 
securing the fiduciary note issue, was so serious that the 
Bank had already borrowed in July from New York and 
Paris no less than 50 million pounds, which was rapidly 
disappearing. Early in August the Bank represented that 
unless the British Government itself borrowed, within a 
few days, 80 millions more in dollars and francs, to maintain 
the gold reserve, it would be necessary for the Government 
to declare a moratorium for the whole City of London, with 
calamitous results to credit, international as well as national, 
all the world over. No question was raised as to the 
possibility of going off the gold standard, a step then 
apparently regarded as unthinkable. The Labour Government 
sought accordingly, through the Bank of England, to borrow 
from New York—Paris being in close association—whatever 
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the situation temporarily needed. The application was met 
by two requirements stated to be necessary to “ restore the 
confidence ” without, which, as it was stated, no such loan 
could be obtained. First, that the British Government 
Budget should be honestly balanced without recourse to 
other than this merely temporary borrowing, with the 
support in Parliament of the Opposition leaders; and 


\.secondly, that very substantial economies in Government 


expenditure should be instantly effected, notably as regards 
the cost of Unemployment Insurance. That this second 
stipulation was made has been denied ; and the official denial 
is doubtless accurate in the sense that the stipulation was 
not put in the form of an ultimatum, or of any explicit claim 
to interfere with the British Government’s own business. 
Doubtless the response of the New York bankers was not 
only courteous but sympathetic and even friendly in tone. 
But the Prime Minister himself has since said (in answer to 
a question in the House of Commons, and as a reason why the 
cut in the rate of Unemployment Benefit could not be 
cancelled) that this was “a condition of the borrowing,” 
and must therefore be maintained. At any rate the Labour 
Cabinet, which had already unanimously determined to 
balance the Budget by immediately imposing the necessary 
additional taxation and by making any prudent economies, 
refused to accept any such “ condition of the borrowing ” 
as Mr. MacDonald has described, and late on Sunday evening 
23rd August, in order not to render urgent public business 
impossible, empowered the Prime Minister to tender to the 
King his own resignation, which automatically includes the 
termination of office of the whole Ministry. It was taken for 
granted that the King would immediately send for Mr. 
Baldwin, the leader of the Conservative Party, and entrust 
him with the formation of a new Government. It is significant 
that Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who as Mr. Baldwin’s principal 
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colleague had been with him almost hourly in consultation 
with the Prime Minister, stated publicly in a speech a few 
days later that he had himself gone to bed that Sunday night 
with exactly that assumption. 

The Prime Minister had in mind a different development of 
the drama that he himself had staged. What happened at 
Buckingham Palace on Monday morning, 24th August, can 
be known only to the actual participators. What is said is 
that the King, with whom the Prime Minister had been in 
constant communication but who never went outside his 
constitutional position, made a strong appeal to him to 
stand by the nation in this financial crisis, and to seek the 
support of leading members of the Conservative and Liberal 
Parties in forming, in conjunction with such members of 
his own Party as would come in, a united National Govern- 
ment. The King is believed to have made a correspondingly 
strong appeal to the Liberal and Conservative leaders. What 
is known is that Mr. MacDonald came at noon to the final 
Labour meeting, and at once informed his astonished 
colleagues that, whilst they were all out of office owing to 
his resignation, he had actually “kissed hands” as Prime 
Minister of a National Government, which would confine 
itself to what was required to meet the actual financial crisis 
and would then promptly proceed to a General Election, 
at which the leaders of the three political parties, without 
anything in the nature of a coalition or a “ coupon,” would 
severally appeal to their respective followers. The new 
Government thus formed proved to consist, in the Cabinet, 
of four Labour Ministers (Philip Snowden, J. H. Thomas 
and Lord Sankey, following the Prime Minister), four 
Conservatives and two Liberals. Meetings of the Conservative 
and Liberal Parties promptly endorsed the action of their 
respective leaders, and half-a-dozen Liberals and a dozen 
Conservatives accepted minor ministerial office. A meeting 
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of the Parliamentary Labour Party, which Mr. MacDonald 
did not even attend, much less appeal to, refused unanimously 
to condone what it regarded as a gross betrayal, aggravated 
by a long course of exclusion of his colleagues from his 
counsel and policy. Only three of the Labour Ministers 
outside the Cabinet (together with the Prime Minister’s son) 
accepted minor ministerial office in the new Government ; 
whilst all but about 5 per cent. of the Labour members, and 
about 4 per cent. of the chosen Labour candidates, steadfastly 
adhered to Mr. Henderson, who was elected leader of the 
Party. 


There was a note of irony in the immediate result. 
Withdrawals of balances from London, and the drain of 
gold from the Bank of England, continued unabated, and 
presently became a heavy spate—thus demonstrating that 
they were caused, not by any lack of confidence in Britain’s 
Government, but by apprehensions of a run on the banks in 
neatly every other country! Within four weeks of the 
formation of the National Government, it found itself 
compelled summarily to prohibit the issue and the export 
of any more gold. On September 21st, London was “ off the 
Gold Standard!” Far from this “ terrible calamity ” proving 
instantly ruinous to British credit or British trade, as Mr. 
MacDonald had so recently threatened, the Press welcomed 
it; and Manchester reported an immediate fillip in the 
exports of textile goods, a fillip presently felt in other export 
markets. 


Meanwhile there was proceeding a short and excited 
session of Parliament, in which the new Ministry had found 
its claim to be, in any accustomed sense, a National Govern- 
ment, definitely rebutted by the presence, only slightly 
diminished in numbers, of His Majesty’s Opposition under 
Mr. Henderson. But by reason of the close alliance of the 
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whole Conservative and Liberal Parties, with the 15 deserters 
from the Labour Party, the Government carried every vote 
by a majority of about 60. It rapidly put through the new 
Budget, showing taxation increased and expenditure reduced 
in a way to secure a surplus both for 1931-2 and 1932-3. 
It put through equally rapidly an “ Economies Bill ” on the 
lines of the May Report which, by a momentous and 
unprecedented change of constitutional practice, did not 
specify the economies to be made, but empowered the several 
Ministers to effect them in their own Departments, with 
such arbitrary “ modifications” of existing contracts as were 
required, merely by ministerial fiat (for this, indeed, is what an 
order of His Majesty in Council has long meant). Such a 
device, adopted to avoid parliamentary debate, or even specific 
submission to the House of Commons of the proposed 
changes, may, one day, be made use of for a much greater 
revolution “ in due course of law.” The very day the Bill was 
passed Parliament was dissolved and writs were issued for a 
General Election within three weeks. 

The election campaign of these three weeks was a political 
whirlwind without parallel in British annals. The Liberal 
and Conservative organisations in nearly every constituency 
promptly united, and resolutely closed their ranks against 
every candidate who did not run in support of the National 
Government. A regular plan of acting on the “ fear complex ” 
to which nearly everyone is subject, seems to have been 
determined upon. Practically the whole newspaper press of 
the country, with the outstanding exceptions of the Manchester 
Guardian and the Daily Herald, kept up the same appeal to 
the 30 million electors to help the National Government to 
save the State from vaguely suggested perils of the most 
awful nature. The broadcasting service, a piece of Govern- 
mental machinery, was, without any nice regard to fairness 
between the combatants, used day after day to immense 
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effect, the air becoming thick with all manner of insinuations 
aimed at producing panic among the undiscriminating 
electors. Yet the crisis had been surmounted. The desired 
“economies ” had been effected, and the Budget austerely 
balanced by additional taxation. There was thus no immediate 
financial menace. A new cause for panic was, however, 
promptly found in the “ adverse balance” of the nation’s 
trade, which no sound economist believes that any Govern- 
ment action could immediately affect, and which would 
anyhow be in due course automatically adjusted as one of the 
results of going off the Gold Standard. Nevertheless the 
“adverse balance of trade” was declared to be a menace 
to the value of sterling at home. The currency was in danger 
of becoming valueless. The pound might sink to be worth 
no more than ten shillings, than one shilling, than a penny. 
No man’s wages were safe from depreciation. The Labour 
Government, if it had not been turned out, would not have 
had money after November to pay the Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit. The climax was reached in statements 
repeated far and wide of something that the Labour 
Government had done or would do to the three hundred 
millions deposited by ten millions of people in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, which might be used to pay the unemployed. 
Nothing new had, in fact, been done or had ever been 
contemplated in connection with these savings, and this 
was well known to those who spread the alarming rumours. 
Yet the rumour actually produced a slight run on the Post 
Office Savings Bank. In the last hours before polling day 
millions of poor folk, the safety of whose little hoards seemed 
to be at stake, became scared though of what they knew not, 
and rushed to the polling stations which many of these 
had never troubled to visit before. When the ballot boxes 
were opened it was found that these subterranean streams of 
fear had undermined the electoral foundations of nearly 
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every candidate, whatever his particular shade of politics, 
who was not a professed supporter of the so-called National 
Government. Such a landslide of votes no country had 
ever seen. Some 69 per cent. of all the voters, representing 
an unprecedented combination of all parts of the Kingdom, 
all political parties, all religious denominations, all vocations, 
all social grades and especially both sexes, simply annihilated 
the various “ New Parties” and swept away four-fifths of 
His Majesty’s Opposition, electing no less than 91 per cent. 
of the whole House of Commons in support of Mr. 
MacDonald’s new Ministry. 

What manner of Ministry is it, to which the destiny of 
Britain has thus hysterically been entrusted? It is, at any 
rate for the moment, not a Party Government because, even 
after its reconstitution, it includes prominent representatives 
of different Parties, although the regular Conservative Party 
now counts 470 members out of 615, and claims to furnish 
94 per cent. of the Government’s supporters in the House of 
Commons. A mixed contingent of Liberals hold office, but 
have only 50-odd followers in Parliament, split into two 
warring sections. The seceders from the Labour Party (who 
have been formally excluded from that Party) include the 
Prime Minister and half-a-dozen other Ministers, who are 
nearly equalled in numbers by the tiny handful of their Party 
supporters in the House of Commons. A Government so 
constituted and supported can hardly fail to be, in substance, 
a Government of the Conservative Party. It was at the outset a 
Government without a policy, pledged only to do what it 
finds to be the best for the nation. Within three weeks it was 
putting through measures (including fiscal protection and a 
gradual starvation of the social services) substantially in 
accord with the policy of the Conservative Party. The 
Government will, in fact, before the expiry of the term of the 
new Parliament, inevitably become Conservative through and 
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through, either through gradual extrusion of the alien 
elements or by their complete assimilation. 

What is the significance of this whole drama, with its 
finale of such an extraordinary election, in British political 
history ? The first thing to notice is that the Labour Party, 
more than ever definitely Socialist in policy, is not “‘ smashed,” 
but rather consolidated and purified. Not all the skill with 
which the adverse combination was manceuvred—not all 
the force of the appeal to National emotion—availed to break 
the mass vote for Labour cast by the electorate. In October 
1931, as it is beginning to be ruefully observed, allowing 
for the uncontested seats, no fewer than 7 millions 
voted for Socialism against some 16 millions for the 
Anti-Socialist union. At the preceding election (1929), 
the corresponding figures were 8 million and 13 million 
odd. It was merely the disunion among the Anti- 
Socialists that had put the Labour Party in office in 1929. 
Their union against Socialism was bound to come; and 
with it the end of any Minority Government. It is an 
accidental result of the British single member constituency 
that a decline in the votes cast for the Labour Party from 
36 to 30 per cent of the whole should involve a loss of no 
fewer than 215 seats. Of these at least 130 were seen to 
be gone as soon as the Liberals and Conservatives determined 
on union against Labour. What was swept away at this 
election can, just as suddenly, be reinstated at another. The 
remaining 85 losses, together with the exceptional magnitude 
of the local majorities, measure the success of the Prime 
Minister’s astute playing upon the “ fear complex” of the 
electorate. 

Another comment on the electoral result is that perhaps 
for the first time in British history, a very large number of 
women must have voted differently from the men. In the 
early experience of Woman Suffrage, alike in the United 
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States and in Australasia, it was the common opinion that the 
women always “ voted with their menkind,” whether fathers, 
husbands, brothers or lovers, thus making little perceptible 
difference to the result. No doubt the grey mare was some- 
times the better horse, and the family man voted with the 
family woman; but the effect was the same. On the 
Continent of Europe, in certain districts of Belgium, Germany, 
and Austria, in which Roman Catholicism is very strong, 
a majority of the women electors have sometimes been 
estimated to have voted in opposition to a majority of the 
men. In Great Britain, in 1931, for the first time, the women 
electors are considered to have voted differently from the 
men, and to have contributed to the National Government 
majority, in a much greater percentage than the men. A 
combination of patriotism and apprehension as to the safety 
of their little hoards of savings, certainly sent an unusual 
proportion of women electors to the poll, many of them for 
the first time. There has been no concealment of the fact 
that, in thousands of cases, they voted out of fear. 

Finally it may be said that the whole episode is a 
manifestation, which the world will not fail to note, and 
which the British Labour Party must duly heed, of the 
extraordinary strength of the position of the British capitalist 
system and the British governing class. The capitalist 
system may show signs of breaking up. But let its elements 
combine and marshal to one end all their various forces ; 
and their fortress is, in any particular contest, almost 
impregnable. Their automatically acquired wealth; their 
positions of vantage as employers or landlords; their 
command of very nearly the whole newspaper press and of 
the ability of our most capable cartoonists ; their hordes of 
dependants, in the shopkeeping and professional classes 
no less than in domestic servants and other employees, and 
the immense technical ability by which they are served— 
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all this counts more and more at the polls as electioneering 
becomes more scientific and more expensive, just as it does in 
any serious industrial conflict. But all these influences are 
helped at the parliamentary end by the social policy that 
has, for the past century, been almost instinctively followed 
by the British governing class, in its relation to any emerging 
personality, of whatever antecedents, in whom can be 
recognised the potentiality of power. Popular leaders are 
no longer ruthlessly suppressed when they are too ambitious 
to be bought off by anything less than parliamentary 
leadership. The British governing class cannot now punish 
scandalum magnatum; and corruption in its cruder forms 
has become repugnant to it. Far more tempting treatment 
is, almost automatically, and even out of genuine kindliness, 
now meted out. The emerging leaders of the common 
people are neither pilloried nor bribed. As soon as they show 
evidence of political power, they are embraced! It took 
some time to make Disraeli the beloved of duchesses. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Radical, Republican and Municipal Socialist, 
was more quickly assimilated. On more recent cases it is 
needless to dwell. Nor will these be the last. The willingness 
to use the weapon of seduction will be the last ditch in the 
defensive position of the British rentier class. 

Meanwhile the shock that the Labour Party has received 
by the magnitude of its defeat may be expected to do it good. 
The Party is still only a quarter-of-a-century old, and its 
growth in that time to nearly one-third of the nation is little 
short of marvellous. But its representatives in Parliament 
have been, as we can now see, injuriously affected by what 
were only accidental successes. In being called as a minority 
to ministerial office in 1924, and again in 1929, merely 
through disunion among its opponents, the Labour Party 
was, as its members now realise, prematurely born into 
governmental life. It had never come near comprising a 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN 1931: A RECORD 


majority of the nation. At no election, not even at that 
of 1929, did it obtain the support at the polls of a majority 
of the wage-earning voters. Most of its parliamentary 
representatives have found it difficult, in their inexperience, 
to rid themselves of the mental habits of a lifelong opposition 
to the powers that be, whilst some of them have seemed 
almost to regret the chance that has put them, for a time, 
among those powers. Nor can the Labour Party, in this 
generation of mediocrities, be said to have yet found, any 
more than its Liberal and Conservative opponents, the high 
statesmanship, or even the amount of governmental talent, 
required to cope with the recurring crises of the present 
century. The Labour Party has now the opportunity, during 
the next few years, of (1) applying itself continuously to the 
ubiquitous educational propaganda by which alone it can 
double the number of its adherents ; (2) of quietly working 
out in greater detail its constructive programme, without 
prematurely committing itself as a Party to any but general 
principles; (3) of steadily accustoming the public to one 
item after another in that programme by the publication 
of an incessant stream, not only of popular pamphlets, 
but also of books, lectures and articles in the weeklies and 
monthlies by individual members; and last but not least, 
(4) of seeking to develop, within the Party itself, much 
more of that friendly social intercourse among fellow-workers 
in a common cause which so effectively promotes its success. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


A Symposium 


RT. HON. LORD EUSTACE PERCY, M.P. 
on The Three Paths 


T is vain to attempt to prophecy the future of political 
parties. But it is worth while to consider on what lines 
we wish the political controversies of the future to 
ibe carried on. 

There are, roughly speaking, three alternatives. You can, 
in the first place, marshall your opposing forces in a simple 
struggle for wealth—the one side striving to keep the wealth 
its supporters have and defending their right of possession 
on the ground that a political redistribution of wealth which 
will make the rich poorer will not make the poor richer, but 
rather the reverse—the other side claiming more wealth for 
its supporters and defending their claim on the ground that 
wealth will be badly used so long as it remains in the hands 
of those who now hold it. This has long been the main 
division between opposing schools of political opinion. It 
may be regarded either as a struggle for material wealth, or 
as a struggle for justice and equal cultural opportunity, or 
as a struggle for power. In all these aspects, it has not lacked 
idealism on both sides, but it has increasingly lacked reality. 
The practical drawback to this kind of political division 
is that it is, for the most part, a conflict of opinion about 
what ought to be ascertainable facts. The amount of the 
existing wealth of a given society which can wisely be 
converted at any given moment into spending power, is 
a subject for the statistician ; the laws governing the increase 
of such wealth, however controlled, form a subject for the 
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THE FUTURE OF THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


economist, who has been speaking more or less dogmatically 
upon the subject for the last hundred years. To fight about 
such things on political platforms and parliamentary benches 
is surely unworthy of grown-up citizens. If the recent 
political crisis means anything, it is surely a sign that unreal 
political divisions of this kind cannot, in the long run, survive 
the insistent pressure of facts. 

Or, again, you may regard your political parties merely 
as competing training schools for efficient managers of a very 
complicated civilisation. This seems to be the present 
tendency. In an industrial society, as in any commercial firm, 
there are a number of possible ways of organising your 
business. Capitalism and Socialism, private enterprise and 
public utility enterprise, State planning and individual 
competitive adventure, international economic agreements 
and imperial economic unity, are now increasingly discussed 
from the point of view, not of political principle, but of 
pure practical efficiency. Here one is not dealing with 
questions of fact so much as with questions of judgment, 
on which opinions may legitimately differ. A party which at 
any given moment succeeds in bringing together men of 
varied practical experience and originality of mind and in 
giving them the support of a coherent body of public opinion, 
will be recognised by the electorate as providing the best 
“side.” This idea—the politics of mere competence—is 
perhaps appropriate to a society which is approaching what 
older economists used to foresee as the “ stationary state,” 
and it gives considerable play to real intellectual differences— 
such for instance as the difference between the scientist who 
puts his faith in the possibilities of what may be called 
biological invention and the pure administrator who assumes 
that human life can be organised but cannot be materially 
modified. On the other hand, it is probably true that argu- 
ments as to what will “ work ” best will never satisfy the 
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mind of man—that, as I think Mr. Chesterton once said, 
Fabianism destroyed the popular appeal of Socialism when it 
set out to prove to the intellectual that Socialism would 
work. In an emergency the people of any nation will demand 
competence and little more; but in the long run mere 
competence wears as badly as the justice of Aristides. 

Or, finally, you may try to get back to the politics of 
principle. This is very difficult to do—so difficult that 
attempts to do it usually degenerate into cant. All govern- 
ment involves innumerable compromises with principle, 
but these compromises tend to become more frequent and 
more far-reaching in proportion as society becomes more 
complex. A great deal of what is miscalled Socialism in this 
country and in America is merely a demand that the same 
ptinciples of ordinary morality as govern the relations 
between individuals should govern the relations between 
corporate bodies, such as trade unions and employers’ 
federations—and we all know both how unanswerable is that 
demand and what a difficult restatement of ordinary moral 
principles has to be undertaken before it can be met. 

Nevertheless, my own view is that, in the long run, 
unless parties can range themselves round intelligent dis- 
cussions of principle—intelligent but not by any means 
necessarily purely intellectual—politics will cease to be 
worthy of the attention of any serious human being. That 
seems to me to be the very difficult constructive effort to 
which we are committed to-day. 

I am not going to try to state political principles in the 
compass of a few hundred words, or to lay down a future 
policy for the party to which I belong ; but I may perhaps 
barely indicate the direction in which we must look for a 
renewal of real discussion about real principles. What we 
need to-day is a challenge to the universal assumption of the 
necessity of collectivism. Or, to put it in less pretentious 
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THE FUTURE OF THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


jargon, a challenge to the assumption that the future of man 
is to live in more and more highly organised crowds. This, 
if I mistake not, is the challenge which the rising generation 
is now making to the inherited fatalism of economists and 
politicians. This generation desires to break up the apparently 
impenetrable mass of modern society into individuals who 
can enjoy a growing sense of independence. This desire may 
seem a wild one, but it is fundamentally right. The process 
may be long and difficult, but it is not impossible. Only, 
we need some working hypothesis as to what independence 
means. 

The nineteenth-century ideal of independence was, 
roughly, that every man should have a chance to make his 
way up through the drudgery of his occupation to some 
position of responsibility and power, carrying with it larger 
opportunities for making money. The “ vertical mobility ” 
of labour in nineteenth-century industry was in fact very 
considerable. That was why this country never developed 
the technical education of the rank and file of industry as 
Germany and other continental countries have done, but 
concentrated rather on those middle grades of technical 
education which were primarily designed to help on the 
man who was beginning to climb the ladder towards 
management. But, for a variety of reasons, this vertical 
mobility of labour in organised industry is becoming much 
less; the future manager of industry is being recruited 
through the secondary school and the university—often, 
indeed, from the “‘ working classes,” but not from the boys 
who enter the factory and the technical classes from the 
elementary school. Independence, for these latter recruits, 
must increasingly mean, not the chance of climbing, but the 
security which comes from the possession of trained and 
recognised skill—an asset which, contrary to the general 
opinion, is not tending to lose its value in modern industry. 
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I give this instance because it is at this point that future 
schools of political opinion will tend to diverge. A decreasing 
body of old-fashioned opinion will continue to struggle 
against the idea that any man, after whatever course of 
education, should resign himself to the static position of a 
mere craftsman, and will deny that ‘such a man can ever 
attain to any real independence. Another school will dismiss 
the ideal of individual independence altogether and will set 
up the alternative ideal, represented alike by Fascism and 
Russian Communism, of a more and more highly organised 
industrial civilisation in which the individual must satisfy any 
craving for independence he has by contemplating the growing 
corporate power of the nation or the international pro- 
letariat. To this school will belong many employers of 
labour and busy politicians, and many trade union leaders 
to whom the trade union movement has become an end 
instead of a means. But a third school will regard the 
craftsman as having taken the first step towards individual 
independence by securing a status which leaves him free to 
turn his mind to the living of his own life. And this school 
will direct State policy primarily to helping him to live his 
own life, not to organising his labour more efficiently for the 
purpose of increasing the national wealth. 

The dominant note of this school’s social policy will be 
“access,” but access to the means of independence rather 
than to power, access to ownership, access to education, 
access to recreation. Part ownership of the business for 
which he works; full ownership of a house and land; 
education such as he desires for himself or his children, 
even at the cost of paying for it, rather than education such 
as is prescribed by the State ; recreation such as a multiplicity 
of legal restrictions too often forbids to the majority of our 
fellow countrymen. I think that, for some time to come, this 
political school will tend to be nationalist and protectionist, 
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for it will be committed to the intensive treatment of social 
conditions in this island and will find a sufficient field of 
external policy in the cultivation of closer relations with the 
British Dominions. But at this point I am verging on 
prophecy and policy. I have only wished to indicate a point 
of view and I must leave it at that. 

But I must add this: that such a point of view involves 
a readiness to contemplate a much simpler, more strenuous 
and, by the standards of mere arithmetic, a poorer society 
than has been assumed in the past as the goal of State policy— 
and, consequently, a much more socially democratic society 
with far greater equality of access to independence and a 
far more general acceptance by all classes of the status of 
craftsmanship. Those who realize, from the experience 
through which we are now passing, the essential imperman- 
ence of all wealth invested in trading enterprises, will 
recognise that the disappearance of great inequalities of 
wealth and social position is no longer a Utopian dream. 


RT. HON. SIR ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND, M.P. 
on Parties or Groups ? 


HE sequence of cause and effect is often so clearly 

discernible in retrospect that the weakness of 

human powers of prevision seems amazing. The 

recent General Election is a case in point. On the 

other hand, the replacement of the Socialist Cabinet by a 

National Government was one of those occurrences which 

defy prediction, because the personal factor was as important 
as it was incalculable. 

The development of the international situation will 

exercise a predominant influence in determining the future 

of political parties in the coming year, but the human 
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element—the idiosyncrasies of individual politicians—will 
undoubtedly play an important part. 

In the six weeks which have elapsed since the General 
Election, domestic opinion has moved along lines which 
might have been expected. When the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced his swingeing extensions and increases 
in taxation, his speech was greeted with a cheer—a cheer 
which had a resounding echo in the country. Now the 
moment of exaltation has passed. The severity of the imposts 
is being increasingly felt and times are parlous bad, par- 
ticularly for the poorer income tax-payers. High hopes 
had also been formed of the improvement in trade which 
would follow the establishment of a strong National 
Government. Such optimism was bound to lead to dis- 
appointment. No National administration, even if composed 
of angels and archangels, could restore prosperity in any one 
country at the present moment. Nevertheless there was 
wide-spread optimism, and now the reaction is setting in. 
“It rains soon succeeds to it thunders.” 

In Parliament, one of the most important measures of 
the Session has been the imposition of selective duties on 
some imported manufactures. This was followed by similar 
selective duties on certain kinds of imported agricultural 
produce. These queer economic hybrids with curious 
cacophonous names are a new feature in our legislative Zoo, 
and—as might have been expected—they have alarmed Free 
Traders without satisfying Protectionists. These measures are 
no mean achievement by a Government which is composed 
of such heteregeneous elements, and which has been in power 
for only one month. In themselves, however, they will not 
restore the balance of trade, if the accepted estimates of the 
adverse balance are correct. Can the financial position be 
maintained until the reassembly of Parliament ? And will a 
fully developed tariff and a fully developed agricultural 
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policy be introduced then? The answers to these questions 
will go far to determine the future of political parties. 

If a tariff is introduced next spring, it should give a 
stimulus to British trade and industry. It will, of course, hit 
the export trade of foreign countries in varying degrees 
and so react on their capacity or their will to purchase our 
goods. On balance, however, it will be a strong stimulus 
to British industry. 

World circumstances will be developing during these 
same months. The present Standstill Agreement comes to 
an end in February and definite international action will then 
have to be taken, unless indeed some fortuitous circumstance, 
similar to the débacle of the Credit Anstalt, precipitates events 
before that time. The Disarmament Conference, also, begins 
in February. In as much, therefore, as all the main problems 
that vex the world and affect its depression or its prosperity 
are linked together—Reparations and War debts; Dis- 
armament; gold and the price level; commercial debts— 
they cannot and will not be considered in isolation. Next 
spring and early summer will be pregnant with good or evil 
for the world at large, and for few countries more than 
Great Britain, the least self-contained of all. 

What of the attitude of parties? It is inevitable that, 
as the first enthusiasm wears off, stronger pressure will be 
exerted on the Government to “do something ” and, as 
the Conservatives are in so large a majority in Parliament, 
the demand will be for tariff measures. That is, indeed, 
the case to-day. And what of partisans? Mr. Churchill 
has told us that his attitude towards the Government is one 
of “ discriminating benevolence.” When will his dis- 
crimination prevail and his benevolence vanish? For how 
long will Sir Herbert Samuel’s innate regard for Free Trade 
be bitted and bridled by his acquired regard for the trade 
balance? What will be Lord Snowden’s attitude ? Will the 
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Prime Minister fulfil the prophecy of an acute German 
observer who, two years ago, saw in him the future leader 
of the Conservative Party ? And what will Mr. Lloyd George 
do, when he is restored to health and political activity ? 

All the indications point to a reconstruction of the 
Government in the course of the summer, although the 
extent of the reconstruction cannot be foretold. 

But what will be the ultimate future of political parties ? 
This question raises an issue more interesting and more 
important than that of any partial reconstruction in the near 
future. At the last election, a combination of circumstances 
urged the great majority of the people in this country to 
vote for the National Government. A large number of those 
who did so were Conservatives; many were normally of 
other political opinions and many again were of no fixed 
political view at aJl. The speed with which these electors 
will sort themselves out again will depend upon the degree of 
success and cohesion of the present Government. 

The most superficial observer knows how deep is the 
cleavage between the Left Wing of the Socialist Party and 
the more moderate section of it. Indeed, they form two 
distinct groups. It is equally clear that there is a large body 
of people in the country who are neither Socialist nor 
Conservative, not a homogeneous body but one which would 
naturally fall into two or more divisions. There is also a 
wide range of opinion within the ranks of the Conservative 
Party. The desire for a tariff is holding all Conservatives 
together to-day—some for Imperial, some for Protectionist 
reasons. When that desire is realised, the divergence of 
views in different sections of the Party will become more 
manifest. 

What, then, will be the effect on Governments and on 
parties? We may see a great reconstruction, with a 
Government representing a large Centre Party and with 
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smaller parties to the Right and Left. In the past, however, 
such a state of affairs has not endured for any length of time. 
One of the three parties has always tended to disappear. 
Will history repeat itself in the future? Will the country 
remain in the strait jacket of the Two-Party system? Will 
a Third Party, when circumstances call it into being, be 
slowly ground away between the upper and nether millstone ? 
Or shall we evolve a group system as in France and Germany ? 
One can hear Party managers apostrophising the very idea 
of this. What difficulties in constituencies | What negotiations 
between groups! Most of all, how unstable’ Governments 
would be! True, Governments would be more unstable than 
under our present system but policy would be less so. It 
would not be liable, as it is under our two-Party system, 
to a complete swing-over as Conservatives and Socialists 
succeed one another. Changes in policy there would be, of 
course, but they would be much more gradual. Despite all 
its drawbacks, a group system would be more suited to the 
circumstances of the present time. Out of to-day’s abnormal 
conditions, it may be born. Who can tell ? 


SIR OSWALD MOSLEY, Baar. 
on Old Parties or New ? 


HE future of parties depends upon the future of 

the present crisis. Will the crisis in this country 

deepen into something approaching the situation 

which so many continental countries have ex- 

perienced ? Will it, on the other hand, progressively improve 

until something like pre-war normality is attained? Upon 

the answer to that question must depend the future of British 
patties. 

It is dangerous to dogmatise upon a question in which 

so many unforeseen and incalculable factors may intervene. 
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The writer of this article, of course, holds to the view that 
crisis will deepen in this country until we reach catastrophe 
unless we make a national effort on a scale as yet not even 
contemplated. The view that we “cannot muddle through 
this time ” is now being adopted by an increasing number of 
people, and to some extent was the motive of the great mass 
movement of the last election, which led to the pathetic 
conclusion that the way to end muddle was to combine all 
the forces which had created muddle. 

Such a first attempt to find a simple and an easy way out 
of a menacing situation is, of course, the almost classic form 
of modern crisis. A government of “ united muttons ” is 
generally the penultimate phase. Such a combination almost 
invariably precedes collapse of the old order and the 
emergence of new forces. 

Still the question remains to be answered whether crisis 
will deepen sufficiently to break the present party system 
and to evoke new forces, or whether something like normality 
will be reached without serious effort and we shall drift back 
again to the old party system. In the latter event, of course, 
new patties, new types, and new forces will have no 
opportunity whatsoever. Neither Britain, nor any other 
sensible country, will move drastically or dangerously until 
it has so to move. In the event of anything approaching 
normality it will turn back with a sigh of relief to the sports 
and pastimes which really “matter,” and will leave the 
old parties and politicians to get on with the lesser games 
of Westminster. 

The result will probably be a slow and almost im- 
perceptible decline until, in the course of a generation or 
two, Britain has degenerated into the position of a Spain. 
It is open to some doubt whether the top-heavy industrial 
structure of this country could quietly settle down into an 
insignificant place in the world without collapse, but it is at 
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least conceivable that in a period of world normality it 
might sink slowly and quietly to a second or third-rate 
position, under the guidance of political forces which made 
no more serious effort than that of our recent experience to 
reorganise the life of the country. 

In the event of any such situation or inclination, of course 
the old parties would be completely dominant and no new 
force would have any opportunity to intrude. The present 
National Government would become a revived Conservative 
Party impregnated, as Conservatism has been so frequently, 
by dissident elements from the Left. The fragments of 
Radicalism would join with the rump of the Labour Party 
and would form a revived, but rather less effective, Liberal 
Party, which struck Socialistic attitudes and practised a 
milk and water version of Nonconformist Liberalism. Not 
a pretty prospect for a country which has been great, or a very 
great attraction to politics of spirits which are dynamic. 

Nevertheless, let us frankly confess that such a prospect 
is probably happier to the individual lives of the mass of our 
people than the alternative, in which a very different situation 
evokes a very different kind of political force and personality. 
The only question is whether this blissful prospect of a 
gentle decadence is, in fact, possible. Will not the lotus 
eating dream of the old parties be shattered by the rough 
forces of economic collapse ? Can modern society, especially 
so highly organised as in this country, be sustained in 
decadence? Is not government, executive and vigourous 
essential not only to the greatness but to the survival of 
Britain ? 

We are back, in fact, to our original question, on which 
depends the future of British parties and of British politics: 
“whether we can muddle through or whether crisis will 
lead to the emergence of new forces ?”? We who hold the 
view that crisis is coming and that new forces must arise to 
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meet it are, of course, always accused of desiring crisis in 
order to use the instruments which we create. This is as 
absurd an accusation as to tell a man that he hopes for a 
thunderstorm because he takes out an umbrella. We happen 
to take the simple view that it is lunacy not to prepare for 
national crisis on a scale not yet conceived by the older 
politicians. Holding that view we believe it to be our duty 
to organise to meet such a crisis and to develop a completely 
new kind of movement. 

To that end those who accompany us have deliberately 
turned their backs on the old world, and on the old political 
system. They will only operate, like the force which they 
seek to create, in a situation entirely different from that which 
confronts us to-day. If normality supervenes, a revived 
Labour Party will confront a revived Conservatism in the 
happy slap-stick of parliamentarianism. If, on the other 
hand, real crisis comes, Communism will quickly supersede 
the woolly-headed and woolly-hearted Social Democrats of 
Labour, and Communism’s inevitable and historic opponent 
will arise to take the place of a flabby Conservatism. 

If in such a situation Communism meets no modern 
opponent, Communism will undoubtedly win. The parties 
of the old world, whose organisation rests on women, buns 
and tea fights, will not put up five minutes’ resistance against 
a new and modern reality. A new and corresponding force 
must be created to meet it, to overcome it, and to build the 
State of the future. The vast conception of the Corporate 
State will arise to defeat the ideology of Communism. 

We are, of course, accused of advocating the import of 
Fascism, Hitlerism, and other continental movements to 
this country. We have no such misunderstanding, either of 
history or of the British character. Any movement which 
succeeds in this country must be indigenous and peculiar 
to the British mind and nature. It is, of course, true that a 
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great movement of political modernism has swept the rest 
of the world in forms as various as Fascism, Bolshevism, 
Hitlerism and even Kuomintang and the Young Turk 
Movement. It is also true that all great transcontinental 
movements usually come in some shape or form to these 
shores in the end, but the shape, the form, and the inspiration 
are very different when they reach this country. 

The forces of political modernism which in the end will 
be created to meet and to subdue the destructive menace of 
Communism will differ almost as widely from continental 
Fascism as the forces which carried the great Reform Bill a 
century ago differed from the French Revolutionary move- 
ment. The difference is so great that to the superficial observer 
there is no connection between such movements in Britain 
and corresponding continental movements, but to the rather 
closer observer such movements in this Island have usually 
their origin in the same turmoil of the human mind and spirit. 

Let us therefore frankly admit that, in the event of real 
crisis, we see arising in this country as the only realities the two 
eternal protagonists—the destructive force of Communism 
and the constructive alternative which aims at the Corporate 
State. On the other hand, let us be clear that so far from 
secking to imitate foreign models we are insular and arrogant 
enough to believe that in this Island we can create a force 
greater, more practical and more humane for the foundation 
of the modern State than has yet been created in any country. 

Such conceptions, of course, in the decline of this country 
to the gentle and charming decadence which so many appear 
to desire, will be relegated to the dreams of phantasy and we 
of the modern movement will be dismissed as fanatics and 
as romantics. On the other hand, if by any strange chance 
history should repeat itself and things should actually happen 
in this charming world, the romantics of to-day may be the 
sole reality of to-morrow. No one should dogmatise upon 
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the future, but possibly we shall not deserve too badly of 
this country if we at least draw plans for the new world 
before the old world falls about our ears. 


LORD PONSONBY 
on The Future of the Labour Party 


“TT N writing of the future, which is always a risky thing 
to do more especially in politics where the abnormal and 
unexpected seem constantly to upset calculations, there 
is this further difficulty ; should one in considering a 
political party lay down what its future ought to be or what 
its future is likely to be? Perhaps it will be as well to strike 
a mean between the two and work within the bounds of 
probability rather than within the broader bounds of 
possibility. 

A party which was returned in 1929 with a membership in 
the House of Commons of 287 and in 1931 with a membership 
of 52 might be supposed to be on the road to extinction. Had 
this result been achieved in a normal party combat it would 
have been serious indeed. But the circumstances of the General 
Election were unprecedented and without entering into 
details with regard to the methods adopted during the contest 
we may say that the fact that nearly seven million voters 
adhered to the Labour cause in spite of the gigantic pressure 
and influence operating against it, affords a certain expectation 
that the revival of the party will come at no distant date. 
Nevertheless so great a shock of defeat gives an opportunity 
for stocktaking and self-examination. But the prevailing 
uncertainty caused by the formation of a Government 
composed of Ministers with deeply divergent views on the 
vety problems with which they have to deal, makes planning 
and preparation an urgent matter. 
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The lessons we have learned after two terms of office 
as a minority Government will be useful to us in framing 
our resolutions for the future. 


The surprising growth of the Labour Party in little more 
than a quarter-of-a-century from a membership in Parliament 
of 2 in 1900 to a membership of 287 in 1929 although 
encouraging has been to some considerable extent misleading. 
While a certain solid advance has undoubtedly been made 
by propaganda and the conversion of electors to Labour 
principles, the decline of the Liberal Party since the war and 
the repeated failure and growing unpopularity of the 
Conservative Party during the period in question are factors 
which have not been sufficiently taken into account in the 
analysis of electoral results. The misdeeds of a Government 
count far more in an election than the promises of an 
Opposition. This element which swings the pendulum will 
continue. But a severe and exceptional test shows us that 
our conversions while far from negligible are not and have 
never been on the sensational scale which election results 
may have led some people to suppose. The Socialist case 
has still to be put with force, with reiteration and above all 
with simplicity. There has been too great a tendency to believe 
that the electors have more knowledge than they really 
possess. The majority of them have only heard the case 
against Socialism preached in the press and from the platforms 
of our opponents. They require to be reached and taught 
beginning with the A.B.C. There should be more emphasis 
on the real and general enrichment of life under Socialism 
and less stress on purely materialistic monetary gain. The 
latter has been responsible for many mere grumblers joining 
the party and leaving it when their selfish material demands 
happen to be satisfied. 


But a more serious reason for failure in more extensive 
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and solid conversion has been the illustrations given by 
Labour leaders of what Socialism means when the reins of 
Government have been placed in their hands. Granted, both 
times, they were a minority Government and therefore very 
severely handicapped, granted that they tackled abuses and 
did their best to mitigate evils, granted that they showed an 
advanced and enlightened policy in foreign affairs, granted 
that they were thwarted by the House of Lords and by other 
obstacles and consequently regarded the impatience of some 
of their followers as unreasonable, nevertheless the Socialist 
method, the Socialist approach, or the insistence on the 
Socialist cure was never for a moment attempted. Considering 
the position in which they were placed, the excuse that any 
such attempt would have led to the defeat of the Government 
was perfectly valid. This was not the trouble. The trouble 
was that the leaders had no wish whatever to attempt a 
definite approach towards Socialism, had ceased to believe 
in Socialism, mever even referred to it, and showed more 
impatience at being reminded of it than ever they did at the 
criticism of their opponents. 

We have learned therefore that it is useless to exert our 
energies on Socialist propaganda in the country, however 
encouraging the results may be, if when a Labour Government 
is formed no endeavour is made to drive at the structure of 
the capitalist system. It has not been the failure to accomplish, 
it has been the absolute refusal to try which has been the 
tragedy. If we are to have a government adhering strictly 
to all the orthodox traditions, timid lest it may offend the 
recognised etiquette of the governing class, mildly attempting 
to use the great machine of government in its accustomed 
direction for palliatives and minor reforms, it may be a good 
thing, but let us drop all talk of Socialism. Of course it 
wants courage to fly in the face of tradition. But of courage 
there was no trace. Yet courage, considering their past 
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records, was certainly not a quality in which we thought our 
leaders were lacking. 

It came to this then ; either the party had to drop Socialism 
or it had to drop leaders who were not Socialists. A very 
tough alternative on which it might have found impossible 
to come to a decision. Fate however stepped in dramatically 
and with a gesture, for which no precedent can be found in 
political history, cut the leaders away from the party and with 
almost malignant irony made them leaders of our opponents. 
The party has been saved for Socialism ; and although some 
of its spectacular blooms have gone, the tree is all the healthier 
for being pruned of what turned out to be a spurious growth. 
The Tory party are naturally jubilant that their well-known 
methods of peaceful penetration by social pressure and society 
allurements have succeeded so admirably. But the Labour 
Party is strengthened by this purging. It will no longer be 
deluded by mere numbers, and the empty glory of getting 
office; it will demand of its leaders that they must be as 
impervious to society pressure as Keir Hardie was; it will 
expect loyal co-operation in its Cabinet and accessibility from 
its leader. The greatest good will come to it if only it can 
remain in opposition for at least five years. The danger, 
however, is that the present Government in spite of, or, 
more correctly, because of its unwieldy majority, constitutes 
a very large target for attack. The Liberals to all intents and 
purposes have ranged themselves with the Tories, and 
Labour therefore is no longer hampered by having to coquet 
with the Liberal Party. The tidal wave may recede with as 
much force as it advanced and disillusionment may produce 
a situation sooner than may be wished, in which the Labour 
Party is again confronted with the acceptance of office. We 
can only hope that such a situation will not arise in the near 
future. But if it does and their majority is inadequate, let 
them come in and be beaten in the first few months of their 
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existence on a clear Socialist issue. In five years’ time they 
could and would do this. In a year or so’s time it is doubtful. 
Triumph upsets sane judgment. In the meanwhile a great 
deal less time need be lost on internal recriminations than 
has been the custom in the past. Members of Parliament 
will vote all right if they are presented with the right thing 
to vote for. All admit the need for party discipline, but like 
all forms of discipline to be effective it must be self-imposed. 
Trust, confidence, give and take, and the recognition of 
differences on minor points serve better in parliamentary party 
organization than regulation, dictation, and whips’ orders. 

A word about the Trade Unions. “ Domination ” and 
“ dictation ” are ugly words which have been freely bandied 
about ; moreover they are inaccurate. The right word is 
“alliance.” A close alliance between political Labour and 
industrial Labour is manifestly not only necessary but wise. 
Every element which savours of dictation or domination 
or even privilege must be eliminated. Every one will admit 
that while there are advantages there are also disadvantages 
in the dependence of political Labour on industrial Labour. 
Wise heads can prevent the alliance involving any dependence. 
In a properly constructed government there should be no 
demand for any proportional representation of interests. 
The sole qualification must be ability—not class, not money, 
not majorities, not the power of a union, but known capacity. 
If the unions can return forty men of outstanding ability, they 
might all be in the Government ; if they can only produce 
ten, they should make no claim on the other thirty posts. 

As time passes the calibre of Labour candidates is likely 
rapidly to improve. The equipment necessary for a Member 
of Parliament is no light matter. On industrial questions 
Labour candidates are for the most part superior to candidates 
of other parties. As adherence to the Labour cause is always 
taken as a serious duty and not as a mere stepping stone to 
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Parliament, more of them will become versed in the economic 
and financial intricacies of modern life. Education has 
made the Labour movement and by more education will it be 
strengthened in its hour of trial. 

There are no short cuts to Socialism. It is not a quack 
panacea which is to be passed one day through the House of 
Commons in a Bill under the guillotine. It is a method 
of life, a system of Society which a well-instructed people 
will turn to in order to prevent national deterioration. 
The future is with the Labour Movement and, although the 
path be strewn with obstacles and some may grow weary of 
the fight, we need not fear again that any of our leaders will 
deliberately join the ranks of our enemies. Those who know 
the movement from within recognise what grit, what 
capacity, what resolution and drive exist within our ranks. 
Time is on our side. Bitter experience may save us from 
false steps and our future success is assured. Only a fool 
would attempt to date it. 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, K.C., MP. 
on The Next Election 


HE futility of political prophecy even by the best 
informed has been demonstrated in the recent 
electoral results. The usual routine of domestic 
politics has once again been broken by the eruption 
of an international crisis, and the people of this country, 
believing that their salvation lies in a return to a strictly 
nationalist outlook, have voted blindly for self-preservation. 
The Conservative Party who led the stampede in the direction 
of its own policy has thus gained a complete control of 
Parliament. The few Liberal and so-called National Labour 
members with whom the Conservatives found it convenient 
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to associate themselves for the purpcses of the election can 
now be disregarded so far as any permanent control of the 
policy of the National Party is concerned. Sooner or later 
these members will have to embrace the full faith of 
Conservatism or go out of the coalition. And so the country 
will find itself ruled by an admittedly Conservative Party, 
determined to carry out the full programme of Protection 
and to face all our international problems from the point of 
view of a narrow nationalism. 

The instinct of national self-preservation which was so 
prominent a feature in our own elections, has been and will 
be equally prominent in elections in other countries. The 
tendency of the electorate in such circumstances is to abandon 
the more mildly constitutional parties on either the reactionary 
of progressive side and to rush to the extreme of a Nationalist 
or Communist dictatorship. Urgent and exceptional measures 
are demanded; the slowly acting constitutional machine 
must be put aside in favour of some more rapid method of 
relieving the situation. 

This tendency has already resulted in the establishment 
of complete Dictatorships in a number of Continental 
countries. In this country the genius of the British people 
for constitutional Government has exerted itself and the 
overwhelming majority of the National Party in Parliament is 
substituted—at least temporarily—for a dictator. For a 
time no doubt the results will be much the same; Parliament 
will duly register the decisions of the Cabinet, which will 
be the decisions of the Conservative Party. This method 
of control of Government by an overwhelming majority in 
Parliament is, however, greatly to be preferred to a 
dictatorship. The latter is “irreversible” in most cases 
except by revolutionary mears, while a Parliamentary 
majority however great can always be displaced by electoral 
means. 
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For the present there seems to be no reason why the 
Conservative Party should do otherwise than pursue its 
policy of nationalism and reaction. Its unwieldy size may 
be some embarrassment to its leaders, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill may seek to change its leadership, but neither of 
these factors is likely to reduce its voting strength materially 
or to diminish the completeness of its control. So long 
as this Parliament is in existence the Conservatives will be 
able to rely upon at least 400 votes and that is sufficient to 
enable them to force through any policy they desire. 

On the progressive side there is more uncertainty. Some 
of the Samuel Liberals will soon find themselves unwanted 
on the Government benches, especially those who have 
already had the courage to vote against the Government on 
food taxation, and the National Labour members may have 
the same experience. Some of these latter may probably seek 
to rejoin the Labour Party, but without success. Whatever 
might have been the position before the election the happen- 
ings during and since the election have made such a reunion 
impossible. 

There will thus be ranged on the opposition benches, 
the Labour Party, some Samuel Liberals, the remnants of the 
National Labour Party, the Lloyd George Liberals, and the 
Independent Labour Party. 

I regard it as not unlikely that—as Mr. Clifford Allen 
has suggested—the more mildly progressive parties consisting 
of the two branches of Liberals and the National Labour 
members may combine to form a party of moderate 
progressives working for an alleviation of the worst features 
of the capitalist system with a view to an eventual slow and 
gradual change over from that system to some modified form 
of Socialism. 

The Labour Party will undoubtedly continue with a 
policy of definite and immediate Socialism, having finally 
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abandoned the theory of the “ inevitability of gradualness.” 

The Independent Labour Party group in the House of 
Commons is unlikely I think to seek re-admission into the 
Labour Party for the present, until it is satisfied that the 
theory of “ gradualness ” has been definitely abandoned. 
The members of that group are highly individual in their 
political outlook and will, I believe, prefer to remain political 
sharp-shooters rather than join the ranks of any organised 
political force. 

If these forecasts are correct there will be at the next 
election three main parties, Conservatives, Progressives, and 
Labour, the first of which will be saddled with all the sins 
of the National Government. 

That the Conservatives will lose a large number of votes 
is almost certain, unless by that time we are on the verge 
of war or in some other exceptionally critical international 
difficulty, which will make another call to so-called 
“ patriotism ” possible and effective. 

How these votes that the Conservatives lose are to be 
divided depends upon many factors. The choice between 
Protection and Free Trade will have been determined in 
favour of Protection and it is unlikely that even the 
Progressives will try to bring about an immediate reversal 
of this policy, for such a reversal would be fraught with 
many practical difficulties. The choice for the electors will 
therefore probably lie between a benevolent and humanitarian 
modification of the worst ills of Capitalism and a complete 
and rapid change over to a system of Socialism. 

If, as is extremely unlikely, international difficulties have 
settled down and there is any feeling of security, the tendency 
of those Liberal and Labour electors who voted National 
at the recent election will be to vote for the more moderately 
progressive party, owing to their innate fear of a violent or 
sudden change of the existing state of affairs. The extent 
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to which this tendency is manifested will depend largely 
upon the degree of understanding of the practical effects of 
the Socialist policy possessed by the electorate. If, by the 
time the election comes, the Labour Party has succeeded in 
familiarising the people generally with its concrete proposals 
and the results flowing from them, the fear of change will 
have a much less marked effect. 


As far as one can foresee it is unlikely that within the 
life of this Parliament our international or inter-imperial 
difficulties will have been greatly diminished. Unless these are 
so critical as to enable the Conservatives to fight another 
“ Khaki ” election, the electorate will in such circumstances 
turn not to the mildly progressive party but to the Labour 
Party who will have a definite policy for a complete change 
in the system of organisation of our internal and external 
trade and finance, and who have always stressed the vital 
importance of international co-operation. 

Until we have arrived at some solution of the international 
problems which are now interfering so vitally with our 
domestic prosperity, the electorate will seek a remedy by 
turning to the extreme right or to the extreme left—to 
Conservatives or Labour—and no middle party will attract 
the following requisite to give it power. 


But although a progressive party may not be large, it 
may yet be large enough to hold the balance in a new House 
of Commons. In that event Labour will be faced again with 
the possibility of having to accept the position of a minority 
Government hampered by an adverse majority in the House 
of Commons which is definitely opposed to an immediate 
programme of Socialism. 


I should hope that in such circumstances the Labour 
Patty would refuse to take office, even though such action 
might entail a period of great political uncertainty. 
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Whatever the fate of the political parties in the next 
ten years the country has, I believe, to pass through a period 
of acute difficulty. 


RIGHT HON. WILLIAM GRAHAM, LL.D. 
on The Labour Programme 


UCH depends on the manner in which the 

Conservatives use their overwhelming strength 

in the present Parliament. We cannot escape 

the two-party system; and Liberals must soon 
decide which course they will take. 

The Simon Liberals will almost certainly remain with 
the Conservatives. At heart they are bitterly hostile to 
Labour; and in many of their constituencies they can only 
survive by the kind permission of Tory votes. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, on the other hand, urges that the National 
Government is non-party ; that it has been formed for certain 
urgent and specific duties ; and that when the emergency has 
passed Liberalism will resume its distinctive place in political 
affairs. To this Mr. Baldwin, at Aberdeen, indirectly replies 
that in future the Conservatives may become the true and 
comprehensive National Party. That reply plainly hints that 
they hope to absorb most of what remains of Parliamentary 
Liberalism, and presumably the bulk of the Liberal vote in the 
country. To achieve such a result the Tories may have to 
adhere to a broader policy in Indian and kindred problems, 
keep their protectionist plans within definite limits, refrain 
from attempting permanently to establish a reactionary 
House of Lords, and make fair or even substantial concessions 
in social and industrial reform. Much might be acceptable 
or inevitable if the alternative were a majority Socialist 
Government. 
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It is, however, very unlikely that Mr. Baldwin will be 
able to keep his followers within such a programme. 
Lord Hailsham’s numerous indiscretions include a public 
reference to a reformed House of Lords, by which he 
probably means a permanent Tory majority in the Upper 
Chamber and modification of the Parliament Act. In 
the Commons all the demands point to a large tariffism in 
the coming Budget; and inter alia the abandonment of 
Viscount Snowden’s scheme for the taxation of land values. 
As the Budget approaches, or as the Government may be 
compelled separately to deal with important questions like 
the application of the tariff to iron and steel, the test for 
Sir Herbert Samuel and his Liberal colleagues will become 
more acute. But, even if a section of the Liberals left, the 
Government would continue either as a National Government 
or as a thinly disguised Conservative Administration. And 
for the dissenting Liberals there could be in the country 
little or no future as trustees of a party still further divided 
and depleted. 

Moreover, the precise arrangement of the nominal parties 
is unimportant. There are nearly thirty million electors. 
More than twenty millions will vote. Labour begins with 
a minimum of seven millions. In the inevitable reaction it 
should capture a part of the Tory vote of eight or nine 
millions, and probably a larger proportion of the five million 
Liberal strength as revealed in the national three-cornered 
contest of 1929. Before that can be done the Labour 
programme will require to be carefully considered. 

Within the development of tariffism the economic 
movement towards syndicate, combine and trust will almost 
certainly be accelerated. The Liberal Industrial Report 
indicated that when great industries had passed to definite 
monopoly there was a case either for a business-like form of 
public ownership, or at all events for a substantial measure of 
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public control. Is it possible for the progressive forces to 
reach agreement on this phase of Socialism? If agricultural 
protection plays into the hands of landowners, will there be 
a revival of the movement for the public ownership of land, 
as radically distinct from other sources of wealth, a movement 
in which Liberal membets of Parliament were the leaders in 
other days? Within efforts to achieve sound public finance 
will these forces agree progressively to get rid of the purely 
relief elements in the social services and devote the resources 
to a planned industrial reconstruction in coal, iron and steel, 
shipbuilding, cotton and other leading industries, encouraging 
a thrift movement in this process in terms of popular as 
distinct from public ownership ? Can that be supported by the 
definite direction of investment ? 

There is an ample field for the immediate co-operation 
of all of progressive faith. What can the Tories offer? 
In this Parliament protection will appear as their last big 
industrial effort. The fiscal controversies of the future may 
be between the high and the low tariff parties, for all 
experience proves that when the duties are imposed they will 
be remarkably difficult to remove. Millions of the British 
people will continue in the same economic insecurity ; and, 
as a counterblast to a revised Socialist programme commanding 
a large measure of united progressive support, the Tories 
may be disposed to add to their tariff system profit-sharing or 
co-partnership devices, or some method of extending 
ownership to large numbers of individuals such as Mr. Baldwin 
suggested in his Aberdeen address. But the Tories, even 
with a Liberal infusion, are unlikely to go so far; it is much 
more likely that, as in the past, their more advanced elements 
will be overwhelmed by the scramble of vested interests 
and the conflicting claims of social ambition. 

Beyond the present catastrophe the future lies with a 
revised Labour programme. Meanwhile, the campaign must 
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be sincere, energetic, enthusiastic; and the younger men 
must not be afraid of leadership. Whatever their titles— 
Conservative or Socialist; National or Progressive—two 
great movements of this kind will compete for popular 
support. Their service to British recovery and progress 
will be determined largely by the extent to which we achieve 
an educated democracy. 


P. J. NOEL BAKER 
on The Future of the Labour Party 


I. 

“Rome is not marble towers and palaces, 

Rome is a thought born in the mind of man 

That has conceived an order to endure 

Beyond himself 

ie S 24 a thought 

That moves for ever outward, outward, outward— 

Cannot be satisfied, till the whole world’s 

Lethargy and hostility are transformed 

Into that order.” 

“a HE future of the Labour Party is an important 
question to many people outside the ranks of that 
Party. For the next Labour Government has 
- plainly become the only alternative to perpetual 
Conservative rule. 

The fall in the Liberal vote from five and-a-half millions 
in 1929 to a little over two millions in 1931 would, in the most 
favourable circumstances, require much explanation. But 
in considering that fall several things must be remembered. 
The two million include Tory votes cast under pact arrange- 
ments. They include the votes given for Sir John Simon’s 
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“‘ National Liberals ”°—who have shown that they are now 
resolved to be Conservatives for good and all. Sir John 
Simon has definitely smashed the Liberal “‘ machine,” and 
has definitely divided the local Liberal leaders throughout the 
country. Sir Herbert Samuel and his faithful remnant can 
hardly hope to restore the future of the Party. They are, on 
grounds of policy, in a different position. They helped to 
make the Election that ended British Free Trade. They 
accepted the May Report, and thereby turned their backs on 
National Development. They denounced the Labour Party 
programme in language that condemned by implication the 
constructive parts of the Liberal Yellow Book. They im- 
perilled disarmament by helping to put Lord Hailsham, Lord 
Londonderry, and Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell in charge of our 
Service Departments during the Conference of 1932. What 
have they left themselves to say ? 

When these facts are impartially considered it must 
be difficult for anyone, to whatever party he may belong, 
to believe that ina measurable future the Liberals will 
again govern the country. If this is so, it is the duty of 
those who fear and dislike Conservative reaction, but 
who are opposed to Labour, to reconsider their position. 
Indeed, whether they like it or not, many fair-minded and 
progressive people may find themselves compelled to make a 
new effort to discover whether they are in reality opposed to 
the policy of the Labour Party, as they have hitherto believed. 


Il. 


What is it that they will accept if they join its ranks? 
What will they work for if they decide to help its cause? 
They can still best find that out by reading Labour and the 
Nation. The force and relevance of that remarkable pamphlet 
have been increased rather than diminished by recent events, 
and I feel confident that it is upon the broad basis there laid 
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down that the future of the Labour Party will be built. I can 
only explain here where I hope personally that the emphasis 
will now be laid. 

Let me take in turn the long-term purpose of the Party ; 
its immediate programme; the means by which its pro- 
gramme can be carried through; and the means by which 
it can capture political power. 


IIT. 


“ The State may have come into existence for the sake of 
life ; it exists for the sake of the good life.” 

Of course, the purpose of every party is the attainment 
of “the good life’ for the citizen of every class. But the 
phrase may mean much or little, and I can only give a few 
vague indications of what I hope personally the Labour 
Party will try to make it mean. 

The long-term purpose of the Labour Party is, like the 
purpose of every party, the attainment of “ the full life ” for 
the citizen of every class. I hope they will never let it mean— 
as I have sometimes thought that some Labour writers 
might let it mean—simply leisure, comfort, intellectual or 
physical satisfaction. It must mean more than that. It must 
mean, above all else, full partnership in the life of the com- 
munity. In the economic, as in the political, institutions of the 
State, the worker by hand or by brain must cease to be a 
cipher ; he must have his living share in controlling his own 
destiny and the destiny of society as a whole. He must not 
merely draw his pay every week or cast a vote once in four 
years. He must have an active share in his factory’s manage- 
ment, an active political consciousness. The full life means 
saving the creative, productive, inventive, artistic powers of 
the worker, which we now so recklessly send unused and 
even unsuspected to the grave. I hope the Labour Party 
will prepare the way for such partnership by helping to build 
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up the membership of the Trade Unions and the membership 
of the Co-operative Societies, as well as by increasing the 
individual membership of its own local organisations. I hope 
those organisations will come to mean far more in the lives 
of their members even than they mean to-day, that they will 
become the living embodiment of the “ thought born in the 
mind of man.” And I hope that in everything it does it will 
insist, as it has not yet insisted, that the present inequalities 
of wealth are inconsistent with the kind of society which it 
hopes to see. The abolition of great personal wealth is no 
less necessary for true democracy than the abolition of poverty. 
There is still, even in the Labour Party, too ready an acceptance 
of the senseless luxury of the superlatively rich. That luxury 
is pernicious, not so much because of the waste of material 
wealth which it involves, nor because of the waste of life it 
means both for the “ pleasure” seekers and for those who 
serve them, but because it demoralises the social values of 
the community as a whole. We are in danger of becoming 
a nation whose ideal it is to achieve personal luxury by 
winning a sweepstake. I should like to see the Labour Party 
more actively engaged in building up more worthy social 
values—working for beauty in the countryside, for beauty in 
our towns, in our cities, in our architecture, our gardens, our 
woods and open spaces, in our homes. Why should we not 
have in every city a “ Council of Beauty ” such as they have 
in Stockholm ? I should like to see the Labour Party working 
not only for the greater leisure which must result from mass- 
production, but for a better use of that leisure when it has 
been won—by more intensive efforts for adult education ; 
by creating dramatic clubs, literary societies, discussion 
forums; by striving to give athletic sport and physical 
development and recreation their proper place in the life 
of every citizen. The stadium played a great part in the 
attistic and intellectual life of Greece. Is it wholly without 
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spiritual significance that in England, where millions con- 
gregate in stadia every week, there is none which is beautiful, 
hardly one which is even tolerable to look at, while ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of our young men and women 
never get a chance to play themselves, except under bad 
conditions. 

The Labour Party has not begun to touch the fringe of 
what it can do, whether in or out of office, whether at White- 
hall or in local government, to achieve its long-term purpose. 

IV. 

How should this long-term purpose now be transformed 
into immediate programmes ? An ultimate ideal is not enough. 
No political party can prosper unless it wants power, and 
unless it believes that it can use power to carry through 
practical measures to deal with the practical problems of the 
day. No Labour Government, even if it had the majority of 
the present Government, could carry through the whole 
programme of the Party in a single Parliament. Things do 
not happen like that. And if the Labour Party tried to make 
them so happen, it would simply frighten the electors. There- 
fore, the most urgent things must be put first in the immediate 
Parliamentary programme which next time the electors are 
invited to accept. That programme can only be made up on 
the eve of the election and guesses put forward four years 
before the time can have little value. But I suggest the 
following points for consideration : 

1. Most of the criticisms of the programme of the late 
Labour Government are really criticisms, not of its pro- 
gramme, i.e. of Labour and the Nation, but of the policy of 
taking office without a majority in the House of Commons. 
They seem to me therefore to be irrelevant. There is no need 
for a “ break with the past,” but simply for a development, 
in the light of present circumstances, of the policy for which 
the Party has always stood. 
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2. In all discussion of economic problems “ plan” is 
now the key-word. The industrial developments of to-day 
ate making coherent planning, national and international, 
always more necessary, and in the long run inevitable. In 
their talk of “ rationalisation” even the defenders of the 
present system admit it. Any Labour programme therefore 
must be based upon the conception of a plan. 

3. In drawing up a programme, and in general statements 
of Party policy, I am certain that it is desirable to state and 
to explain the principles upon which the basic British indus- 
tries should be re-organised. Those principles seem to me 
plain—the formation of Public Utility Corporations, under 
public ownership and control. But I doubt if any purpose 
would be served by putting forward, except by way of 
tentative illustration, detailed schemes for the application of 
those principles. Schemes of every kind should be made up 
when a Government is actually in office. Which is not 
to say that detailed schemes should not be privately 
prepared—and the greater the detail the better. What is 
urgently required is the public exposition of the principles 
of the Labour Party in their application to each individual 
industry; and the greater the technical knowledge and 
experience that can be brought to this task, the better for 
all concerned. 

4. Among the actual measures to be carried through by 
the next Labour Government, I doubt whether the national- 
isation of industry can come very high in the list. I believe 
the nat‘onalisation of banking and finance must come first ; 
and that railways, transportation, power (electricity and 
coal), the land, must all come before industry proper. This 
is the most advantageous order; and it is the order which 
is most likely to win the support of the electors. 

5. Marketing and distribution deserve more attention 
from the Labour Party than they have yet received. 
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6. I hope the Labour Party will never in any way com- 
promise its principles about international co-operation, or 
lend support to Economic Nationalism in any form. All the 
Nationalisms—economic, political, intellectual, spiritual— 
have broken down, and there is no more important part of 
the task before the Labour Party than that of ending war, 
reducing armaments to their proper purpose of maintaining 
order, and building up a system of international co-operation 
so strong that no power can ever break it. 

7. Two measures must figure in the next Labour pro- 
gramme. ‘The first is the radical reform of Parliamentary 
Procedure, to enable Parliament to produce the volume of 
legislation which our complex and rapidly-changing society 
now requires. The second is the reform of local government, 
including, particularly, whatever changes are required to make 
it possible for the best people in the Labour Party to become 
members of municipal councils (payment of councillors, 
compulsory leave from work to attend to council business, 
legal protection against victimisation, etc.). 

8. The next Labour Government should have the courage 
to break with established administrative practice whenever 
it is right to do so. For example, Housing and Town and 
Country Planning are national and zof local problems. Action 
should be taken on the national scale. 

V. 

By what means can any Labour programme be carried 
through? In practice, I believe, this is likely in any near 
future to resolve itself into two questions : 

Should a Labour Government take office again without 
a Parliamentary majority behind it ? 

Should a Labour Government abolish the House of Lords? 

On the first of these question I believe it is wrong to 
dogmatise, and especially wrong to do so on the experience 
of the last three years. Minority Government is certainly a 
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depressing experience, especially for those who see it at close 
quarters. Yet, but for the world slump, for which it can 
hardly be held responsible, the late Labour Government, in 
spite of its leadership, might have had a remarkable record, 
and might by that record have prepared the way for a majority 
at the next election. That situation may occur again, without 
the slump. Moreover, even Minority Government gives 
Labour Ministers a training in the art of managing their 
Departments—a training by which even the most stalwart 
and experienced may profit. Further, we should remember 
that there are two indispensable conditions of the long-term 
success of Labour policy—a higher level of general education, 
and international co-operation. A Minority Government 
might be able to make decisive progress with both, while to 
refuse office might in certain conceivable circumstances—if, 
for example, the League of Nations were in danger of dis- 
ruption—set the clock back for a generation. 

On the House of Lords, again I would say: “ Let us 
wait and see.” There is no point in putting its abolition in 
our programme until the peers have proved that they are 
determined to defeat our purpose. 

VI. 

I have left no space for the methods by which the Labour 
Party can capture power. Yet in many ways that is the first 
and the most vital question in any discussion of its future. 
For unless we can win a majority, we are talking to the wind. 
And experience has shown that the methods hitherto adopted 
will not suffice. The Conservative Party wins its election 
battles by an appeal to prejudice and fear: the “ Khaki” 
stunt in 1900, “ Hang the Kaiser” in 1918, the Zinovieff 
letter in 1924, “ Post Office Savings ” in 1931. Whatever 
the historians will say about the true merits of the issues 
involved in the last election, it cannot be denied that in many 
places the Conservative campaign largely consisted of slogans 
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which no educated Conservative would dream of defending, 
in times of electoral peace. And, in spite of the improving 
level of popular education, the power of the Conservative 
Party to get “stunts” across by means of the millionaire 
Press and the broadcast has increased and is still increasing. 
In many ways that is the most important single factor in 
politics to-day. 

How can the Labour Party overcome this immense 
handicap which the lack of money imposes on them? Only 
by a system of intensive political education and propaganda 
such as no Party has yet carried through. The difficulties are 
immense, but I believe they can be overcome. The natural 
forces in world affairs are on our side as never before. If 
our new Fabians can use them as effectively as the Fabians of 
thirty years ago used the material at their disposal, they will 
find in all sections of society a readiness to think in new and 
unfamiliar ways. There is a great organised rank and file 
waiting, indeed marvellously impatient, to be asked to work. 
There is a great watching outside public, including not only 
brain workers, but an investing public too, waiting to be 
assured that Labour policy does not mean disruption, in- 
stability and chaos, but a security and progress which they 
have not known before. It may be that the next few months 
will give an opportunity such as we have never had before. 


GODFREY ELTON 
on The Future of the Labour Party 


“a HE Labour Party stands at a parting of the ways. 
The dilemma which faces it is simple and—though 
apparently ignored by its present leaders—obvious. 
™ Either the Labour Party aims at securing at some 
future date a clear and effective majority of the votes of the 
electorate or else it does not. If it does not, it manifestly 
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condemns itself to lasting Parliamentary impotence. It 
signs its own death warrant and hands over the reversion 
of the championship of the masses to Communism—or 
even Liberalism. This, unhappily, is the direction in which 
at the moment it appears to be moving. If, on the other 
hand, it does desire at some future date to control an effective 
majority in Parliament it follows equally clearly that it must 
henceforth shape its policy to that end. It is what is implied 
by the choice of this second alternative that I propose to 
discuss, since if the Party should choose the first and exclude 
itself proprio motu from all chance of ever again putting its 
ideals into legislation there is nothing left to discuss: the 
Party will cease to be of interest to anyone who believes 
in Parliamentary Government. 


If, then, the Party does desire at some future date to 
receive a national mandate for action it must become a 
national party. There is no escape from this dilemma, as 
long as our present electoral and Parliamentary system lasts. 
It is true that if some form of Proportional Representation 
were to introduce into this country that group-system which 
has determined the character of Socialist Parties on the 
Continent, the British Labour Party could better afford to 
remain a permanently sectional minority, hoping to obtain 
its ends by intermittent and insecure coalitions. But there 
is at present no prospect of this change coming nor do I 
desire to see it. And as long as a majority of the votes of 
the nation remains the indispensable pre-requisite of any 
effective Labour or Socialist legislation, so long it remains 
true that any Party which aims at securing this national 
mandate must be a national Party. 


What is a national Party? It is a Party which (a) does 
not look for support to only one class, interest or section 
of the nation; (4) is not sectional in policy and (c) is not 
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sectional in structure. I will very briefly expand each of 
these propositions. It is a measure of the mental confusion 
into which Labour has fallen that they all appear at first 
sight so highly controversial. In reality they are all profoundly 
harmonious with the teaching of Keir Hardie and the men 
who laid the foundations of the political Labour movement. 

(2) A Party whose supporters are almost exclusively 
manual workers, or Trade Unionists, or indeed (in so far as 
these are not synonymous) both combined, will never, under 
our present electoral system, command an effective majority 
in Parliament, even if this section of the nation were 
unanimous, which it has never yet shown any sign whatever 
of becoming. For its vote is too highly concentrated in 
certain areas to dispose of a national majority. Even the 
high water mark of the election of 1929 would probably not 
be again attained by such a Party. At that election, thanks to 
five years of Mr. Baldwin, thanks to still unobliterated 
memories of the welcome extended by the new constitution 
of 1918 to “ workers by brain” and thanks to the general 
confidence then felt in Labour leadership even by anti- 
Socialists, Labour received support (less considerable, I 
believe, than is usually supposed) from all classes. But this 
was not nearly sufficient to give it the voting strength in 
Parliament needed for genuine Socialist legislation. 

Moreover it is not only the necessary Parliamentary 
majority that purely sectional support of this character would 
fail to provide; it would similarly fail to provide, what 
is at least as important, the wide moral backing necessary for 
a transformation of society. 

(b) In order to secure this wider support the Labour 
Party must unlearn its present narrow Labourism, its mere 
Robin Hood policy intent on milking capitalism to extinction 
in constantly increasing taxes and doles. Even materially 
this Robin Hood Labourism is out of date: for there is no 
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more to be sucked out of the present system. Moreover 
constantly increasing taxation alienates those “workers by 
brain ” who take no interest in the narrower issue of wage 
and dole but who might yet be enlisted in a campaign for 
those wider Socialist objectives by which all who serve the 
State might hope to gain. This is Socialism, Keir Hardie’s 
Socialism. ‘“‘ Socialism has nothing whatever to do with 
class antagonism,” as he put it). Socialism which, in the 
wotds of another of the Socialist pioneers, who himself 
foresaw the peril of Labourism, “is concerned with the 
industrial well-being of the whole community and not merely 
of those working men who are Trade Unionists.” By the 
coming of the true Socialist Commonwealth all who 
usefully serve the state would stand to gain, and these are 
seven-eighths of the nation. Why not tell them so ? 


(c) If policy is to be widened from the narrow Labourism 
of Mr. Henderson and his friends to the wider Socialism 
which can alone command the future, then the strangle-hold 
of the Trade Unions over the Party must be relaxed. 


Trade Union predominance in Labour councils is assured 
by the card-vote system at conferences, and by the fact that 
more than 75 per cent. of the Party’s income comes from the 
Trade Unions. This is surely enough, perhaps indeed too 
much. If the Party is to grow, this predominance will 
probably have to be cut down. But meanwhile there is worse. 
For if Trade Union members of Parliament continue to 
think and speak of themselves as if they were reponsible to 
their Unions rather than to Parliament or their constituents, 
and if the leaders of the Party, announcing humbly that 
“these gentlemen are our bosses,” degrade the Party into 
no more than a political wing of the Trades’ Union congress, 
then policy will continue narrowly Labourist and the Party 
will remain perpetually excluded from power. 
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At the late election the Party was not defeated only, it 
was disgraced. It went down not waving, like Keir Hardie, 
the banner of a New Jerusalem in whose cause “ all engaged in 
useful work are united ” (Hardie’s words) but fretfully wailing 
for bigger doles and to the tune of “ these gentlemen are our 
bosses.” Every official announcement since then has suggested 
not release, but a tighter rivetting of these ignoble bonds. 
That way lies extinction. The working classes themselves, 
let alone the nation, have no use for such a Labour caucus 
on the Australian model. Only a national Party, I repeat, 
can secure a national mandate. 


[NOTE.—The omission of any contributions to the Symposium by 
members of the Liberal Party is not due to an editorial oversight. Eight 
prominent Liberals were in turn invited to participate in the discussion. The 


invitation was declined in every case.—Ezditors}. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF OPEN 
DIPLOMACY 


By Sir Arruur SALTER 


I. 


ECENT diplomacy is distinguished from that 

which was usually practised before the war by 

two principal characteristics. Its method is to a 

arge extent both direct and public. It is “ direct” 
in a double sense. In the first place the Ministers responsible 
for foreign policy discuss issues between their respective 
countries, or the working out of a common policy, orally and 
personally, the diplomatic machinery and correspondence 
being relegated to the secondary and consequential stages 
of the negotiations. The extent to which the method of 
diplomacy has been revolutionised by the regular personal 
contact of the principal European Foreign Ministers at Geneva 
three times, and for a total period of some six weeks, each year, 
has hardly yet been realised. But only a quarter-of-a-century 
ago Sir Edward Grey held office for a decade without 
scarcely ever, I believe, discussing policy with any other 
Foreign Minister directly and personally. In the second place 
the method is direct in the sense that specialized questions 
are to an increasing extent discussed between experts from 
the relevant departments and not through the Foreign Offices 
as intermediaries, the subjects being thus treated more on 
their intrinsic merits, and separated from other questions 
at issue between the negotiating countries. 

There is no serious questioning of the advantage of the 
new diplomacy in this respect of directness; and there are 
no signs of a return to the older method. This cannot be 
said, however, with equal confidence when we turn to the 
second characteristic of modern diplomacy, publicity. Even 
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at Geneva there is from time to time a tendency to shift the 
centre of gravity in negotiations from public to secret 
meetings, whether formal or informal. Publicity, however, 
is so integral a part of both the League’s ideal and its method 
that this tendency has not gone, and is not likely to go, very 
far. It is more important that the association of Geneva 
with publicity sometimes turns the scale in favour of the 
choice of some other machinery of negotiation, such as a 
special conference convened outside the League on the 
invitation of one power or another, and that at such 
conferences publicity is usually confined to ceremonies and 
communiqués. 


II. 


There are several reasons for this harking back to earlier 
methods of comparative secrecy. In the first place all the 
principal participants in negotiations, whether Ministers or 
their advisers, except those—and they are few—who have 
learnt by long and intimate experience the practical utility 
of publicity as an aid to progress in negotiation, have an 
instinctive liking for the comfortable atmosphere of un- 
reported conversations. Accustomed to such an environment 
they have an unpleasant sensation of nakedness, when, 
instead of merely communicating results, they are required 
to state in detail their reasons, and are liable to be cross- 
questioned on those reasons in the presence of a Press which 
is thus enabled to bring to bear on them an informed 
and intelligent criticism: for it is often much more painful 
to be understood than to be misunderstood. 

In addition, however, it must be recognised that publicity, 
as a method, has certainly, as it has been employed, developed 
certain defects and dangers. There have unquestionably been 
cases in which a dispute has been exacerbated, and its solution 
made more difficult, by the publicity with which it has been 
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accompanied. This is, as I shall attempt to show, mainly a 
result of defective technique. The fact is that public diplomacy, 
contrary to the general belief, needs a subtle and skilful 
technique quite as much as the older diplomacy which it is 
replacing. The older diplomacy developed its own technique, 
carefully adjusted to its peculiar dangers, over centuries, 
It was a technique which prescribed and enforced extreme 
restraint in the choice of language, such a word as 
“unfriendly ” for example (intrinsically how much milder 
than “grotesque and ridiculous”) being reserved for a 
grave crisis and never employed except after the most careful 
deliberation. It had its own trained diplomats, in Foreign 
Offices at home and the legations abroad, to maintain and 
bequeath these traditions from generation to generation. 
Responsible Ministers in almost every great country imbibed 
these traditions from their respective Foreign Offices 
unconsciously and completely. If one of them did for a 
moment break away and suddenly bring the clumsy language 
of the untutored plain man into diplomacy (a President such 
as Cleveland for example) the shock was so great, and the 
resulting danger so obvious, that the normal habit of restraint 
in language was afterwards rather confirmed than destroyed. 

The League of Nations has only had about a decade to 
develop and secure acceptance of a new technique appropriate 
to the peculiar needs and dangers of public dipiomacy. And 
it has done so under special difficulties, the greatest of which 
is a failure to recognise that any special technique is 
necessary. Foreign Ministers who meet on the Council of 
the League have a comfortable feeling that they are escaping 
the bondage of some of the older traditions; they are 
reluctant to accept a new bondage, which has none of the 
authority of long tradition behind it; and in many cases 
they succeed each other too rapidly to understand fully 
what the new technique is and why it is necessary. Never- 
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theless the technique does develop. It is embodied not only 
in the experience of the secretariat of the League, but also in 
that of the permanent advisers who accompany each Foreign 
Minister to the periodical meetings and, after a decade of 
regular and frequent attendances, now often have a knowledge 
of League procedure equal to that of the League secretariat 
itself. And the technique is gradually becoming more subtle 








and skilful and better adapted to the needs it has to serve. 
I remember some time ago noticing an old French diplomat 
following the discussions of a long session of the Council 
with the deepest attention. I said: “ Why are you here? 
The subject under discussion is not, I imagine, one in which 
you are specially concerned or in which France has any special 
interest.” He replied: “It is a purely prefepmbfas interest. 
I am fascinated by the procedure, and ae i 

me more interesting and, at its best, m i 

than that to which I was trained.” ic) dy i 
indeed developing its appropriate techniques withcbxs 
rapidity, and at the League it is likely t0~tfipose itself 
successfully in spite of an occasional break-away by repre- 
sentatives on the Council who have not had enough time 
or adaptability to appreciate it. But the process is not 
complete, even at the League; and elsewhere, in improvised 
Conferences, there is a real danger that some of the methods 
of publicity will be adopted without their appropriate 
safeguards, and that, as the dangers of this become apparent, 
publicity will be abandoned. It is highly desirable, therefore, 
that the new traditions and technique should be embodied 
not only in the personal experience of those who attend 
Geneva, but in written descriptions which may reach those 
who are concerned with negotiations elsewhere. The present 
atticle is no more than a very tentative introduction to a 
work which I earnestly commend to students who will 
undertake it with the skill and care which marks such a 
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book as that of Mr. T. P. Conwell-Evans’ “ The League 
Council in Action.” 
Ill. 

What is public diplomacy in essence, and what does it 
entail ? It does not, of course, mean that every stage of a 
negotiation should be in the presence of the Press or the 
public. It does not mean that private discussions must be 
abandoned or reduced to the status of merely personal 
conversations or intrigue. It is quite compatible with, and 
indeed often requires, private examination of specialist aspects 
of the question in dispute by experts. It does not require 
that the actual compromise, or decision, arrived at should be 
reached in the course of a public meeting. This, indeed, does 
sometimes happen. An agreement was reached, for example, 
between Monsieur Briand and Herr Stresemann in a dispute 
about the numbers of French troops in the Saar by offer and 
acceptance of a compromise in the course of an open discussion 
at the Council. This, however, is neither a necessary, nor 
a normal, feature of public diplomacy. It is dramatic and 
extremely interesting to the onlooker when it happens. 
But it is rarely practicable, or desirable, and is liable to be 
very misleading as to what should usually be expected. The 
new diplomacy utilizes publicity to prepare the way for 
agreement, to secure its acceptance and to base it solidly on 
popular assent. It establishes the conditions and environment 
of public opinion in the different countries between which 
agreement must be reached, and thus determines within 
nattrow limits the character of the agreement, but the 
crystallisation into precise terms is normally effected in 
private. What public diplomacy does, however, involve 
essentially is, I suggest, this. The main issues involved 
in a question must be stated in public by the representatives 
of the countries concerned; they must be discussed in 
public, the reasons for the opposing points of view being 
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openly stated in the presence of the different parties concerned, 
of public representatives of disinterested states, and of the 
press of the different countries, so that world public opinion 
may be fairly and equally informed ; such open discussions 
must be repeated at intervals throughout the course of the 
dispute, each public meeting being informed of the stage 
reached in any intervening private negotiations, and the 
private negotiations in turn being conducted at each stage 
in the atmosphere created by the public reactions resulting 
from the earlier public discussions ; and finally the results 
must be openly and fully stated at a public international 
meeting, the assent of the parties being clearly expressed 
with such accompanying statements by them or disinterested 
participants as may be desirable. 

All this is essential, and I think this is all that is essential, 
for the negotiation to be properly arrived at by the method 
of public diplomacy. 

Here we must make a distinction. Publication of the 
results of a negotiation does not in itself mean the use of 
public diplomacy. This, at least, and it is a reform of the 
utmost importance since the war, may probably be now 
considered as definitely established and outside the region of 
controversy. That the public of each country, and of the 
world, should know and have accepted the main agreements 
which form the political structure under which they live is 
now taken as axiomatic. It is scarcely credible that under- 
standings of such decisive later effect as the naval conversations 
between France and England some eight years before the 
Great War, excusable as they may have been in view of the 
circumstances and traditions of that time, should in future 
be kept secret from the public concerned. This is much more 
than a matter of expediency. It is obviously simple justice 
and a right which the public having once acquired will 
never surrender. Even if publicity should be shown to 
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involve as many or more dangers as safeguards, this would 
remain. For, at the worst, it would be more tolerable that 
countries should be rushed into war by their own collective 
folly than that they should leave their ultimate fortunes to 
depend upon the accident of the personal folly or wisdom 
of persons in office at times of critical negotiations. But to 
be informed of the results is very much less than being also 
admitted to the processes of diplomacy. It is the latter which 
constitutes the essence of “ open diplomacy ” and which is 
now in question. 
IV. 

In considering the defects in the method of publicity as 
it has in fact been employed, it will make for clarity if we 
illustrate from actual instances in recent years. The course of 
the Naval negotiations is useful for this purpose. In 1927 
the U.S.A., Great Britain and Japan arranged a Conference 
at Geneva, with a view to agreeing on a limitation of their 
respective Navies. Though held at Geneva the Conference 
had nothing to do with the League; it was not prepared 
by the League secretariat or League committees; and 
League methods were not adopted. The choice of Geneva 
was in these circumstances unfortunate in misleading many 
people into the idea that it was a League Conference. It 
was more unfortunate if the associations of Geneva with 
publicity led the participants into opening the negotiations 
in public, without the procedure and methods by which, at 
the League, public diplomacy is attended. I was present, as 
a spectator, at the opening meeting. I well remember how 
shocked I was when it began by detailed and elaborate 
statements of their respective plans being read out in public 
in turn by the American and British representatives. It was 
evident that each of these plans had been in the two respective 
countries worked out over a long period in secret; that it 
had been through all its stages of departmental and 
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governmental examination without any such communication 
with the departments of the other countries as to assure 
that the plans were developing on lines capable of conciliation 
ot compromise. The rival plans were then thrown by each 
country at the other’s head in public, not in outline but 
in detail, each obviously coming largely (I do not say 
completely, for some prior communications doubtless took 
place) as a surprise to the other party. The necessary 
consequence was that the differences were consolidated by 
the publicity, national prestige in each case being attached 
to the maintenance of the national plan. If the Conference 
was not doomed from its first hour, its chances of success 
were certainly very greatly reduced by this method. The 
procedure that should have been adopted is very different. 
Private communications should first have taken place between 
the three countries concerned to see that the main principles 
upon which each was working were, or could be made 
to be, sufficiently near each other to constitute a framework 
within which agreement would be possible. When this was 
assured, the Conference should have been summoned and a 
statement made by each country in general outline of the kind 
of agreement which it thought desirable, and the principal 
reasons. After comments by each on these general statements, 
the public meetings should have been adjourned, and an 
interval allowed during which special committees could work 
in private, personal conversations take place, and the public 
opinion of the world (both in the three countries directly 
interested and elsewhere) could express itself. At a suitable 
moment a further public meeting should have been held 
at which the interim results and developments would be 
reported on, this procedure being repeated until success 
was attained or shown to be impossible. In this way publicity 
would not have been used so as to harden and consolidate 
differences, but to dissolve them. 
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The next stage was no less unfortunate. The particular 
difference between Great Britain and France formed the 
subject of secret negotiations, of which the other countries 
chiefly concerned, especially the U.S.A., were not kept 
informed at the time. This resulted in an agreed compromise, 
which was to be kept secret for a time. During this time the 
fact of the existence of a secret agreement was publicly 
admitted in the House of Commons. A considerable time 
still elapsed before the character of this agreement could be 
published, though in the meantime the American State 
Department was confidentially informed of it. On this, two 
comments suffice. Whatever may be said for secrecy or for 
publicity, the publication of the fact of a secret combines 
the worst of each alternative without the advantages of 
either. Secondly, on a matter on which the public is vitally 
interested, it does not in any way diminish the trouble if, 
having admitted publicly that there is a secret, you com- 
municate it confidentially to a Government Department who 
cannot let their public know what it is—and above all is this 
true when the country concerned is the U.S.A. 

Another start was made early in 1930 with the London 
Conference in which the five principal naval powers 
participated. This Conference opened in a blaze of publicity 
but afterwards went underground into private committees 
and conversations. The public had to be content with barren 
communiqués and with “leaks ” and rumours, and descrip- 
tions of progress of varying authority and authenticity, 
until the Conference ended, when the results were, of course, 
published. This procedure had several serious defects—and 
involved a loss of a great opportunity. The character of the 
opening ceremonies evoked a measure of public interest in 
and support for the reduction of armaments which was not 
thereafter used as a positive force to help the negotiations 
over their difficult points. It raised hopes and expectations 
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which increased the disappointment and disillusionment at 
the partial results. It secured the presence, in London, of 
numerous, able, and increasingly exacerbated Press repre- 
sentatives from many countries. It created an atmosphere 
in which leaks and rumours were likely to be dangerous, 
incidents and differences exaggerated, and difficulties 
magnified, with immediately adverse results as was seen in 
the case of the “consultative pact” proposal. An unequalled 
opportunity of educating the interested public in some of the 
fundamental factors in the problem was lost ; and incidentally 
it would have been an extremely- beneficial and educative 
experience for some of the delegates to have had to state 
their views intelligibly in public. I am not, of course, for a 
moment suggesting that the discussions should have been 
all, or even mainly, in public. But if at frequent intervals, 
say once a week, a public meeting had been convened at 
which results up-to-date had been summarized and the 
principal delegates had expressed, responsibly, their attitude 
towards the outstanding differences, I believe the reactions 
of public opinion would on balance have been definitely a 
help to the progress of the negotiations. And, in addition, a 
solid foundation of informed and educated opinion throughout 
the world would have been secured which would have been 
of the utmost value for the future general Disarmament 
Conference. 

I have referred to the Naval negotiations, not because 
1 wish to criticise them in particular, but simply because they 
happen to illustrate in a convenient sequence some of the 
commonest defects in the technique of publicity as practised— 
many other instances could unhappily have been cited 
equally well. 

V. 

It is often stated that secret meetings have the advantage 

of making possible frank and candid expressions of opposite 
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opinions and points of view without offence. There is 
obviously truth in this as regards purely personal conversa- 
tions, which no advocate of open diplomacy would, of 
course, wish to curtail. But if what is meant is meetings of a 
number of government delegates in secret and informally 
instead of publicly and formally, it is very doubtful if the 
advantage in this respect is not on the other side. I have 
heard this view expressed very emphatically by the British 
statesman best qualified by his experience of both methods 
to judge. “ If,” he said in effect, “‘ I have to express directly 
and candidly a British point of view which is unpalatable to 
the French, I would much sooner do it in a public and formal 
meeting than in one that is secret and informal. In the latter, 
what I say invariably takes the colour of something I am 
choosing to say as a person to Monsieur Briand ; and if what 
I say is unpalatable, it is difficult to avoid offence. But at a 
public meeting, with its regular and formal procedure, and 
before the Press, I am obviously the impersonal mouthpiece 
of my country’s policy. I can be more candid without offence.” 
More candid yes, but not careless. For this is the other danger 
of the secret meeting. Comfortably secure from the Press, 
a delegate chooses his words with a less sense of respon- 
sibility—and if they are ill-chosen, they rankle. The formality 
of a public meeting and, under certain conditions, the 
presence of the Press, impose responsibility. 

I say, under certain conditions, for it must certainly be 
admitted that there are cases in which publicity and the Press 
increase the difficulties of negotiation apart from any question 
of defects in technique and procedure. Open diplomacy can 
only be successful, and can only escape certain very serious 
dangers of its own, if Press and public co-operate, and if 
they develop a moderation, a restraint and a sense of 
responsibility corresponding with the additional power over 
events which open diplomacy gives them. So far as Geneva 
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is concerned, the fact that there is a considerable number of 
journalists who have had long and continuous experience, both 
of open negotiations and of the actual disputes in question, 
helps this development. And the knowledge in the minds 
of members of the Council that they are addressing the 
public of the world through the medium of experienced and 
well-informed Press representatives, who will not be deceived 
by the kind of argument that would be successful in an 
ordinary public meeting, exercises in some respects a salutary 
influence on the discussions. But it would be idle to pretend 
that the environment created by the presence of Press and 
public is yet satisfactory. Both are too eager for something 
that is dramatic and exciting. There is a tendency, when a 
point of national prestige is touched, to create a rather hectic 
atmosphere, and to exacerbate the difficulty, in the lobby 
conversations. And if the task before the Council is that of 
getting a country which has acted unwarrantably to retrace 
its steps, there is a tendency to say at once that the Council 
is “ weak ”’ if ic attempts to make retreat easier by a studied 
courtesy in procedure and method. The presence of stray 
members of the public who attend merely as specta ors 
without any responsibility, and who are often there just 
because they happen to be in Geneva as tourists, perhaps 
adds to the difficulty of securing the right atmosphere ; and 
their presence is no essential element in publicity, for the 
League’s public consists of the readers of the Press, not of 
the casual visitor. But that is a minor point. Much more 
serious is the natural desire of the journalists—and of 
their editors—to secure something dramatic and piquant ; a 
row is usually “‘ news,” an agreement is usually not. Closely 
connected with this is the attempt—sometimes deliberate, 
sometimes half-instinctive—to give greater bargaining power 
to a national Minister by working up feeling at home in 
anticipation of a forthcoming discussion at a regular Council 
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meeting. In this way additional difficulties to agreement are 
certainly sometimes created beyond those which would 
be encountered by secret diplomacy. There is perhaps no 
complete answer to this. But with a measure of restraint 
which it is quite reasonable to hope from Press and public, 
any such disadvantages are, in most questions of public 
interest and importance, certainly altogether outweighed by 
the great and positive advantages of open diplomacy—if 
only the appropriate technique is carefully and skilfully 
applied. I am not suggesting that the procedure of private 
diplomacy (with publication of results) should not be retained 
for certain cases. But I believe that these will be increasingly 
limited to those of an exceptionally technical character and 
minor public importance. The dangers incident to the method 
of publicity are in their nature greatest at the beginning when 
power to influence events comes suddenly while the full sense 
of appropriate responsibility has not had time to develop. 
Its advantages are progressively greater as this sense of 
responsibility increases. If around each important Conference 
there can be a corps of experienced Press representatives of 
the public, genuinely anxious to secure a settlement as nearly 
as possible both consistent with justice and helpful to peace, 
and conscious of being, as they are, an integral part of the 
real instrument of world-government ; if traditions of accuracy 
and fair statement develop with the sense of responsibility 
which their new power involves; and, if informed and 
educated by them, an increasing number of the public in all 
civilized discussions follow the discussions with interest and 
intelligence; the political fortunes of the world will be 
based not only on a much broader, but on a juster and safer, 
foundation than that of the accidental wisdom or folly of 
quickly changing Ministers in office. 
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THE EAST AFRICA REPORT 
By Dr. DrumMonpD SHIELS, M.C. 


“a HE Joint Committee of the Lords and Commons 
on East Africa had a close call to get its work 
completed before the dissolution of Parliament in 
a August last. The Report was published early in 
November while the excitement of the General Election was 
still affecting the public mind, and it did not, therefore, 
command the same attention that, normally, it would have 
received. 





There have been many commissions and enquiries into 
East African affairs, and some there are who think there have 
been too many. This last enquiry, however, was, in many 
ways, the most important and authoritative of all. The 
members of it spoke for both Houses of Parliament; all 
three parties in the State were represented on it; and the 
representatives of the three parties included those who were 
the chief advisers on colonial policy of their respective 
Governments and Parties. Other members of the Committee 
had personal knowledge of business, politics, or admin- 
istration in East Africa. 


The Chairman was Lord Stanley of Alderley, a man of 
progressive mind and tolerant outlook, whose keen interest 
in the enquiry was evidenced by his courageously holding 
on till the close of the public evidence, in spite of obvious 
ill-health. He died before the Report was drawn up. Lord 
Onslow succeeded him, and did well. 

A great variety of evidence was submitted to the 
Committee, including that of native witnesses from East 
Africa, whose striking presence in the King’s Robing Room 
in the House of Lords marked a new departure in the history 
of Parliamentary deliberations. 
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It was not to be expected that a Committee so composed 
would report in a way that would satisfy any extreme body 
of opinion, either left or right. No minority report is 
permissible in this form of Committee, and majority decisions 
become the finding of the whole Committee. The proceedings, 
however, show an endeavour to secure the maximum amount 
of agreement possible, and a desire not to depend on the 
relative voting strength of different sections of opinion. 

It follows that compromise will be evident in a number 
of the Committee’s decisions, but the concessions made 
were not all on one side. Two divisions only were pressed, 
those being by Labour members on points where it seemed 
no compromise was possible. 

It is satisfactory, therefore, that, on the whole, the 
conclusions of the Report show a progressive spirit, and, 
form a basis upon which an enlightened political and 
administrative system can be built up in East Africa. 

The Committee dispose, probably for good, of the 
question of closer union of the three main territories. It 
was only courteous to the authors of the notable Hilton Young 
Report, and to the Government which sponsored an adap- 
tation of their scheme, that this matter should be carefully 
examined by a competent authority. Closer union, however, 
ptoved to have few friends left, and the financial situation 
provided a decent excuse for putting it quietly on one side. 
To those in Kenya and outside of it who are jealous for the 
reputation of this important unit of British Colonial admin- 
istration, it was disquieting, if not surprising, to see the 
attitude of the Uganda and Tanganyika native witnesses 
towards the Kenya administration, and their strong objections 
to being associated with it. Whatever justification, or lack 
of it, there may be, at the present time, for this attitude, its 
very existence—publicly proclaimed—will surely bring the 
strong support of the British community in Kenya to the 
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carrying out of the Committee’s recommendations on Native 
Policy, so that even “ the appearance of evil ” may be avoided. 

Although political union has been ruled out, the obvious 
need for co-ordination in economic matters has been recog- 
nised. The co-ordinating instrument in this, as in other 
matters, is to be the Governors’ conference. The three 
Governors are to meet together, at least twice yearly, and 
their conference is to have a status and permanence of being 
not hitherto associated with their meetings. 

An adviser on transport is to be appointed. He is to have 
wide functions, with activities extending over all the territories 
and every form of transport. He will provide the Governors’ 
conference with expert opinion on all local projects. The 
consideration of the relative fairness of railway facilities and 
rates will also come within the scope of his duties. This 
is an important matter, as complaint has been made of racial 
discrimination in Kenya in the matter of branch lines and 
railway charges. This new official—who is to have high 
technical qualifications and wide experience—will be free 
from separate territorial connections and responsible only 
to the Governors’ conference. The Committee suggest 
that one of his first duties might be to make a comprehensive 
enquiry into railway rates and finance, in which he would 
“take into account the interests of the different classes of 
users of the transport systems throughout the area, with a 
view to maintaining a fairly-adjusted balance between 
different classes of producers, traders, and consumers, in 
all three territories.” 

With the increase of motor traffic, roads are becoming 
increasingly important. A Central Road Board for each 
territory is suggested, whose meetings the Transport adviser 
would have the right to attend. Feeder roads to railways, 
toads in competition with railways, and roads in or from 
native and European areas, will now be determined upon, 
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we hope, without territorial or racial bias, and in the general 
interests of all the inhabitants. 


Customs rates have also been a cause of friction, and 
involve political and inter-territorial, as well as racial, con- 
siderations. The Governors’ conference is advised to be the 
ultimate authority on these, and to ensure that there is no 
longer any ground for such complaints as have been made. 


The scientific services are of great importance in East 
Africa. As the Report says :—“In these three territories 
there is a series of scientific problems, particularly in regard 
to human, animal, and plant diseases, which are, in fact, 
common, and, in some cases, peculiar to the three territories ; 
and overlapping or duplication of effort is clearly wasteful.” 
A convenient, and not too rigid scheme of cv-ordination is 
suggested which will commend itself to scientific workers. 


The most interesting part of the Report is that dealing 
with “ trusteeship ” and other aspects of Native Policy. It 
has been suggested that these subjects were somewhat 
outside the strict scope of the Committee’s terms of reference. 
It thust be remembered, however, that the Hilton Young 
Report as well as Lord Passfield’s White Paper on Native 
Policy were before the Committee, and were frequently 
referred to in the evidence of all kinds of witnesses. Further, 
as these three territories are predominantly countries of 
African peoples, positive suggestions as alternatives to the 
closer union proposals could not ignore the interests of the 
bulk of the inhabitants. There were also some outstanding 
controversial matters which required clearing-up, and it was 
desirable that so authoritative a body should deal with them. 
As the Report points out, it was “a unique opportunity of 
endeavouring to reach some conclusions which will lead to 
continuity of policy in that part of the Empire, whatever 
may be the changes of Government at home.” There need 
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be no regrets, therefore, that the Committee gave a full 
interpretation to its terms of reference. 

It will be remembered that the Labour Government’s 
paper on Native Policy, in 1930, aroused hostile criticism in 
East Africa, especially in Kenya and Northern Rhodesia. 
“Paramountcy ” was the particular bone of contention. 
Some of that criticism was rather indiscreetly expressed, 
and revealed an attitude of mind on the part of some, who 
professed to speak for local Europeans, which disquieted 
a considerable body of British public opinion. General 
Hertzog, Prime Minister of South Africa, also spoke his 
mind, using an occasion when he was the guest at a dinner 
within the precincts of Westminster to criticise the British 
Government paper, and to suggest that South Africa should 
have been consulted before it was issued. This—although 
drastic changes in traditional British Native Policy in South 
Africa had been made over a series of years without consulta- 
tion with Home Governments, and that Britain is responsible 
for the welfare of some forty millions of Africans as against 
the Union’s six millions. It was unfortunate that General 
Hertzog’s speech was not adequately dealt with, at the time, 
by one of our leading Ministers, but, in our praiseworthy 
anxiety to preserve good relations with our Dominions, we 
allow their statesmen much more latitude in these matters 
than we give ourselves. 

It was, therefore, most desirable that the British position 
should be re-stated in clear terms and this the Joint Committee 
has done. It distinguishes two aspects of Native Policy— 
“....on the one hand, objectives in Native development 
and administration, and, on the other, inter-racial relations.” 
It also declares that “it is of primary importance that the 
general principles governing these two aspects of Native 
Policy should be clearly set out. For, in spite of the wide 
diversity of methods of administration existing and necessary 
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during the present experimental stage, there are fundamental 
principles which are applicable to the three territories as 4 
whole, and, indeed, have a bearing upon Native Policy over 
a far wider area.” These “fundamental principles ” are 
described thus :— 

“His Majesty’s Government have laid it down that the 
principle underlying the Mandates is no less unassailable in 
Kenya and Uganda than in Tanganyika.” The passage from 
the Covenant of the League of Nations is quoted, which 
states that to “ peoples not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that the well-being and 
development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisa- 
tion.” To this is added—from the Hilton Young Report— 
“The standards of administration so imposed are no higher 
than those which His Majesty’s Government have imposed 
on themselves. In regard to the other territories in Eastern 
and Central Africa, the declarations of His Majesty’s 
Government....have made it clear that the fundamental 
ptinciples of policy laid down for both the British Depend- 
encies and the Mandated area are the same.” 

The Committee proceeds to deal with the supposed 
contradictions in the 1923 and 1927 White Papers in regard 
to the association of local Europeans in the Trusteeship. 
They do not agree that any exist, and state the position 
thus :—“‘ The Committee are of opinion that the trusteeship 
of natives must remain the function of His Majesty’s 
Government, but that the assistance of the non-native 
communities in carrying out this obligation should be 
encouraged to an increasing extent.....Further association 
in the responsibility of trusteeship is, however, not necessarily 
synonomous with increased political control in native affairs. 
Even if, in the strict sense, therefore, the trusteeship for 
native races should be the sole responsibility of His Majesty’s 
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Government, in a wider sense the obligation to advance the 
interests of those races lies on every person of a race more 
advanced in civilisation. Every settler, every merchant, the 
Indian or Arab as well as the white trader, every missionary, 
every visitor even, shares the obligation to help the native 
races to advance in civilisation.” 

The position of trusteeship being thus clearly set out, 
the Report next considers the more complicated question 
of inter-racial relationships. ‘‘ The problem is to determine 
the place of the African population in a ‘ mixed State’ ”. 
Here the unfortunate word “ paramountcy ” emerges for 
treatment. It was clear from the evidence that the objections 
to the Labour Government’s 1930 paper could not be stated 
in definite terms. “ These objections, when analysed, proved 
to be general in character, no particular propositions being 
singled out for criticism.” New interpretations of established 
principles were said to have been suspected. As a matter of 
fact, the 1923 declaration was the strongest and most definite 
of all the Government pronouncements, but it did not seem 
to have been heard of in Kenya until the Hilton Young 
Commission had to deal with it. It said :—“ Primarily, Kenya 
is an African territory, and His Majesty’s Government think 
it necessary definitely to record their considered opinion 
that the interests of the African natives must be paramount, 
and that, if and when those interests and the interests of 
the immigrant races should conflict, the former should 
prevail.” There are those who suspect that not only was 
this declaration not known to the Kenya settlers, but also 
that the Kenya Government was, at times, oblivious of its 
existence. 

In any case, there was never any reason for the supposed 
alarm. The 1923 declaration, quoted above, was qualified 
by a paragraph safeguarding the interests of Europeans, 
Indians, and Arabs in Kenya, and Europeans can hardly 
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suggest that their interests have been or are likely to be 
neglected by the Kenya Government. There are many old 
soldiers in Kenya, and the 1930 agitation was probably of 
the nature of an offensive-defensive, in case the Labour 
Government thought of applying accepted principles more 
thoroughly than they had been applied in the past. 

The Committee point out that in a country like Kenya 
there is almost inevitably created “if not a conflict, at 
least a duality of interests between the Europeans and the 
Natives...... The two communities ...... may frequently 
find themselves at variance.” 

The Committee sum up by saying that “ the doctrine of 
paramountcy means no more than that the interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the indigenous population should 
not be subordinated to those of a minority belonging to 
another race, however important in itself.” And, while the 
Europeans are assured of “‘ adequate security,” they are 
reminded that “ the control of His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom must remain unimpaired,” and that all 
divergent racial matters are to be decided by the “ arbitral 
authority ” of the Secretary of State, with the Governor 
acting under his instructions. 

Lord Passfield’s White Paper of 1930, therefore, takes 
its place with the Duke of Devonshire’s White Paper of 1923, 
and Mr. Amery’s White Paper of 1927, as “ the broad basis 
upon which the co-ordination of native policy should 
proceed, in so far as cc-ordination is desirable. The Committee 
consider that this broad basis should be made generally 
known to all the various Communities in the territories 
concerned, and that, wherever it may be necessary, steps 
should be taken to bring the administration into harmony 
with these principles.” 

All this is very important, but it is not new, and should 
not have required re-statement at all. One may surely trust 
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that the last word has now been said about the principles 
which direct or should direct the activities of Government 
and people in East Africa. Let us hope that attention will 
henceforth be centred on the increasing application of these 
principles, in legislation and administration. This work 
was started by the Labour Government, and should be 
proceeded with persistently and courageously. 

It was impossible for the Committee to go with any 
fullness into the complaints of the native witnesses and 
others of the failure to apply these principles in particular 
directions. The exact position in each case is uncertain, and 
the view is obscured by the mists of controversy. 

It was clear, however, that something would have to be 
done about taxation in Kenya. This has always been a sore 
subject, and accurate relative figures are not available. The 
Committee definitely recommend an enquiry at an early date. 
This is specially urgent in view of the recent serious fall in 
native wages. Direct taxation has certain obvious anomalies 
which require immediate attention. It is, unfortunately, true 
that this is a bad time for doing anything that will reduce the 
Kenya revenue, which, as in other colonies, is seriously 
down. But the racial discrimination in the taxation of boys 
and of women cannot be justified on any grounds whatever, 
and should be ended. And the removal of discrimination 
need not, in every instance, mean a loss of revenue. Many 
of the settlers, I know, would be glad to see these particular 
subjects of reproach removed. The Committee recommend 
“a careful and detailed examination ” by “an independent 
authority, and without delay,” as to not only direct and indirect 
taxation but also into railway freights and import duties, 
in their effects on the different communities. They also 
co-relate an enquiry into the amounts expended in services 
on natives and non-natives. This is a big job, and I hope 
it will be done in stages, direct taxation being dealt with 
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and completed first, so that the whole matter is not dragged 
on indefinitely without result. 

The Kenya Native Lands Trust Ordinance, passed during 
the period of office of the Labour Government, safeguards, 
to a considerable extent, the Native land position as regards 
the actual reserves. The Committee were, however, impressed 
by the anxiety of the native witnesses about the future, and 
recommend that “a full and authoritative enquiry should 
be undertaken, immediately, into the needs of the Native 
population, present and prospective, with respect to land 
within or without the reserves, held either on tribal or on 
individual tenure.” They say further :—‘‘ Pending the 
conclusion of this enquiry, no further alienation of Crown 
land to non-natives should take place except in exceptional 
cases with the sanction of the Secretary of State.” There 
will be no hardship in this latter provision, as it was clear 
from the evidence that a considerable amount of alienated 
land is not fully utilised. 

The Kenya Government is, further, urged to give “ early 
and sympathetic consideration” to native representations 
on :— 

The Registration Ordinance; the cultivation by 
natives of coffee and other export crops ; the problems 
arising from the use of cattle as currency: and the 
development of the educational, agricultural and 
veterinary services in the reserves. The first of these, 
especially, has aroused a good deal of bitterness. 

Finally, the Committee recommends the complete 
abolition of the remaining forms of forced labour. Much of 
this is for communal purposes, but the Committee were of 
opinion that “the practice is no longer in accordance with 
the ideas of modern civilisation.” This is undoubtedly a 
thoroughly sound recommendation, but it will mean a 
considerable extra charge on the revenues of Kenya if the 
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same amount of work is to be done, and we must only 
hope that access to and the amenities of the native areas will 
not suffer during the readjustments. 

One must sympathise with the Kenya Government in 
the numerous enquiries and changes they are called upon to 
make at a difficult time. But the Governor is an able, con- 
scientious and energetic man, and it is certain that he will 
do his utmost to carry out the wishes of the Committee. 
There is some leeway to make up ! 

As is well known, white settlement in Kenya and the 
resulting political developments, constitute the main problem 
in the colony. 

No similar problem exists in any other British colony. 
There are in Kenya 17,000 Europeans, predominantly 
British, many of whom came to Kenya at the invitation of 
the Government after the war. An impression prevails 
among those in this country who are interested in the welfare 
of Africans that the Kenya settlers, as a class, are hopelessly 
reactionary. A number, no doubt, are so! And it may be 
that among the small, politically-minded section—including 
prominent members of our own British aristocracy—who 
have been the settlers’ spokesmen and propagandists, an 
undue proportion have been of the ultra-imperialist type, 
and have not always been wise advocates or defenders. 

The great majority of the settlers, however, are not, by 
temperament, interested in politics. Nor are they able to 
indulge in the social life of the well-to-do minority. They 
have to work hard to maintain a standard of life, higher, 
perhaps, than that of any other farming community in the 
world. Most of them are British public schoolmen, who 
send their children home for education, and many are 
ex-Army officers. They have their virtues and limitations. 
An instinctive dislike of bureaucracy, especially of Downing 
Street, and a contempt for the cranks and faddists who 
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would coddle and spoil the native, explain a good deal 
of their general attitude. Individually, they are generous, 
and many take a great pride in their native workers and in 
seeing that they have decent quarters and conditions. They, 
however, dislike legislation which compels a certain standard 
of obligation for all employers. They have played up, with 
traditional loyalty, to their leaders, without always being 
too clear about the points at issue. I believe there will be 
no real difficulty in their acceptance of the principles of 
trusteeship as laid down by the Committee, but their position 
as producers and their dependence on African labour will 
create objections to the full application of these principles, 
as has been the case in the past. Their politicians, too, will 
resent the virtual extinction of the hope of responsible 
government for and by the White minority. 

It will, I fear, be a shock to some of the settlers to read 
in the Report that “ European settlement in the tropics of 
East Africa is, of course, an experiment little more than a 
quarter-of-a-century old, and its success cannot yet be 
considered as definitely established.” This followed evidence 
as to the amount of direct and indirect Government assistance 
that had been required. It is further suggested that the 
limited area of the temperate highlands, the restricted sphere 
of occupations which the white man is prepared to take up, 
and the effect of native development in limiting the supply 
of wage labour and in creating formidable competitors, 
“merit serious consideration before any policy of further 
intensive white settlement is adopted.” Whatever be the 
view as to the extension of white settlement, however, or of 
past mistakes or present policy, there will be general 
agreement with the expressed wish of the Committee for the 
prosperity of our fellow-country men already there, and with 
the recognition of their place “as an important element in 
the progress of East Africa.” 
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The constitutional position in Kenya is one of great 
interest and difficulty. If the Committee was somewhat 
unheroic in its conclusions on this subject, it has, at least, 
set out the problem and indicated possible lines of develop- 
ment. 

Consideration of what is known as the “ Lugard” 
Scheme for Kenya took up a good deal of the Committee’s 
time. It is an interesting proposal. A scheme on similar lines 
has been ably and vigorously championed by Mr. Cable, 
a Kenya settler, with strong native sympathies and enlightened 
outlook. Mr. Maxwell, late Chief Native Commissioner, also 
favoured it. Briefly, it provides for two parallel systems of 
Government, linked up by the dual functions of the Governor, 
one system for the blacks and the other for the whites. Under 
it the whites could get a measure of responsible government, 
and the blacks would be directly legislated for by the 
Governor. The delimitation would be geographical, so 
that a certain number of Africans in the white areas would 
come under the white system. A fairly full summary of the 
case for and against is given in the Report. 

Although there is much to be said for the scheme, I 
am glad the Committee turned it down. While sympathising 
with the objects of its promoters, I have always regarded it 
as a confession of failure, and, at best, a last resort. It is 
really a segregation policy, an enlightened segregation policy, 
certainly, but still segregation! A central Advisory Couneil, 
with black and white members, is included in the scheme. Its 
functions are not clear, and I am suspicious of it. We must 
see first if we cannot achieve complementary racial develop- 
ment, economically and politically. 

The present European attitude, while accepting trustee- 
ship, is against the political development of the African, and, 
to a lesser degree, of the Indian. The Europeans have a 
dominant position in the Legislative Council and wish to 
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retain it. They can only do this by a purely artificial allocation 
of representation. They oppose the common roll, but they 
would equally oppose a communal roll for Europeans, 
Indians and Africans which gave representation in proportion 
to numbers. At present, the Europeans have 11 elected 
members for 17,000 of a population, the Indians have 
5 elected members for 40,000, while the Africans, with 
3,000,000, have one nominated missionary to voice native 
interests, so far as it is possible for him to do so. The 
settlers’ view is that they cannot allow themselves to be 
swamped by numbers, and that a civilisation test for a 
common franchise would only postpone the day when they 
would be overwhelmed. 

The Committee, in saying the best they can for the 
present arrangement, exaggerate the advisory character of the 
Legislative Council. It is true that there is an Official Majority 
which the Governor can use, but it is naturally not used 
in normal circumstances, and the Europeans, by their numbers 
in the Council and in the Finance Committee, do, in fact, 
have the predominant say in the product of the Council, 
which legislates for the whole colony. 

The Committee, somewhat distantly, hint at a possible 
increase on the 5 Indian members. They also say that they 
“have been much impressed by the ability of the Africans 
who have given evidence before them.” Therefore, they 
recommend that “the nominated representation of native 
opinion be increased, without prejudice to the power of the 
Governor at his discretion to nominate, for inclusion among 
them, persons of African descent, when he considers suitable 
representatives are available.” The Labour members pressed 
for three nominated African members now, but were defeated. 

The Labour members also went to a division in favour of 
the Common Roll, with a civilisation franchise test. Their 
basis was that of equal political rights for all civilised men. 
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Their proposal was defeated on the ground that it would be 
impracticable under present conditions. The Committee, 
however, recommend that in the event of any constitutional 
change, the desirability of introducing the Common Roll 
should be examined without prejudice. 


Two important recommendations of the Committee are 
designed to meet the absence of native representation on the 
Legislative Council, and to give some of the advantages of 
the “ Lugard”” scheme without departing from the unitary 
system of Government. 


The first is the enlargement of the power and functions 
of Native Councils, and the moving towards District and 
Provincial Councils, with the ultimate prospect of “a central 
Native Council representative of Native political opinion 
and ambitions for the whole of the territory concerned.” 
The Councils are to have “ increasing financial, judicial, 
and executive functions.” For, “it is only by management 
of their own local affairs that the meaning of responsibility 
can be learned by the natives.” 


The second is the increase of function and status of the 
Chief Native Commissioner. “‘ He should be entitled to 
direct access to the Governor, a member of the Executive 
Council, also of the Legislative Council, and of its Finance 
Committee.” He should also be “ charged with the prepara- 
tion of an annual estimate of the financial requirements of his 
administration, and should have allocated to it such funds 
as the Governor thinks necessary and desirable.” The last 
point is an important change from the present arrangement. 

These two proposals are excellent, and should make 
stronger the position of the Africans vis-a-vis the European 
community. The study of anthropology is commended, and 
greater knowledge of native languages by officials is urged. 
English is gradually to replace Kiswahili. 
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We have, in all this, abundant evidence of the determina- 
tion to make our trusteeship in East Africa a reality. This 
will, if achieved, mark a great advance. 

The Legislative Council, however, remains, and the 
Committee has not squarely faced the difficult problem of 
the political future of the African. It has, at the same time, 
closed no doors. Nevertheless, so long as the laws which 
regulate the life and labour of the African are made in the 
Legislative Council, no developments of local self-government, 
however excellent in themselves, can compensate for his 
exclusion from it. 

The numerical argument of the Europeans has, un- 
doubtedly, substance in it, though it does not justify their 
own present legislative dominance. 

A good, if drastic solution would be to return to 
simple Crown Colony Government, with a nominated 
Council—thus eliminating all electoral and _ franchise 
questions—a Council mainly advisory in character, and with 
greatly increased development of local self-government, for 
European as well as for Native areas. The present lop-sided 
elective arrangement in the Legislative Council should never 
have been permitted. It is always difficult, however, in these 
matters, to go back, though I believe it would be to the real 
benefit of the European community to do so. 

If this solution is not feasible, constant pressure for 
increased Indian and African representation in the Legislative 
Council cannot be prevented. Trusteeship will not satisfy 
permanently, however good it is. The Europeans in Kenya, 
and the Government at home must face the issue if the 
Colony is not to be a perpetual political battleground. 
“Equal political rights for all civilised men” is a difficult 
principle to fight successfully. If an elected Legislative Council 
is to make the laws for Kenya, the African cannot be kept 
permanently out of his proper place in it. If the Council is 
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nominated and mainly advisory, adequate expression is the 
chief consideration, and size of representation is then of 
lesser importance. This kind of Council would prevent 
the otherwise inevitable demands towards the swamping 
stage which Europeans fear, and all communities could 
advance along the lines of local self-government, with 
gradually increasing powers. 

Another alternative is Lord Lugard’s scheme, with which 
I have already dealt. Even if it succeeded in the first instance, 
the problems which it shelves would have to be faced for 
the whole colony later on. 

The Report of the Joint-Committee and the working 
out of its recommendations will provide a breathing-space. 
It will be evidence of wisdom if all concerned utilise the 
interval to face squarely the fundamental issues, so that 
Kenya, with all its advantages of situation, climate, and 
resources, may take its proper place among the most-favoured 
and happiest portions of the Empire. 
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THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION 


By ProFessoR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


I. 


HE Manchurian Question can be regarded from many 
angles. It is a phase in the eternal conflict between 
Eastern and Western values, in which the East is being 
poisoned with Western materialism, to its own and 

the whole world’s undoing. It is a chapter in the history of 
colonisation, in which a Far Eastern “Far West,” larger 
than Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska and the two 
Dakotas combined, a virgin territory a generation ago, now 
supports a population more than double that of these six 
states. It is a study in economic development, centreing 
around the giant growth of the soya bean, with its qualities 
as an animal food, a fertiliser and a raw material for the mar- 
arine, soap and various chemical industries, which, inci- 
dentally, has revolutionised the national economy of Denmark. 
It is an episode in the history of transportation, as illustrated 
by the map of railways already constructed or being planned 
under Japanese, Russo-Chinese, Chinese or Russian manage- 
ment, or by the alleged Chinese plan for a railway net to 
converge on a new harbour at Hulatao, to be constructed by 
the Netherlands Harbour Works, or by the significant gap 
in communications between Kirin and Korea. It provides 
the latest, and not the least instructive, example of chartered 
company government, the South Manchuria railway with its 
coal mines, its shale oil plant and its iron works, its docks, 
its steamships and its hotels, its schools and colleges for 
Japanese, Chinese and Koreans, and its “ district agencies,” 
alias \ocal administrations, in the thirteen railways towns, 
within and beyond the Leased Territory, illustrating the 
most up-to-date possibilities of this hybrid method of 
carrying on public affairs. It is part of the diplomatic history 
of the Far East and, in particular, of the dealings of the Great 
Powers, individually and collectively, with China. And, 
finally, it has become a crucial test of the effectiveness of the 
new international system, embodied in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact, which was in- 
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augurated after the first world war in the hope of ensuring 
that it should be the last. 

In the pages that follow all but the two last sets of con- 
siderations have been ignored. For it is not the subject- 
matter of the Manchurian Question, fascinating though it is, 
which is of immediate importance for Great Britain and for 
the world as a whole. It is the method adopted for dealing 
with it. 

II. 

To their latest report on “ progress in Manchuria” the 
Directors of the South Manchuria Railway Company append 
67 Pages of “ texts of Treaties, Prevocols, Agreements, Notes 
and Statutes of the Powers concerning Manchuria.” The 
stoty opens with the cession of the Liaotung Peninsula to 
Japan, on April 17th, 1895. Next follows a Note dated 
April 23rd, 1895, in which the Russian minister at Tokyo 
informs the Japanese Government that “his Majesty the 
Emperor, my August Master, believes that he is giving a 
new proof of his sincere friendship to the Government of 
his Majesty the Emperor of Japan in advising him to renounce 
the definitive possession of the Liaotung Peninsula.” The 
French and German Notes on the same occasion are also 
cited, the German communication being peculiarly arrogant. 
Japan is urged to accept the “ unselfish advice ” of the three 
Powers “since a conflict against three Powers is hopeless 
for her.” 

Japan learnt her lesson and bided her time. Within 
three years China had leased the Liaotung Peninsula to 
Russia. Within ten Japan was herself a Great Power and 
had taken over the lease from the defeated enemy. She also 
took over certain railway and other rights previously acquired 
by Russia and these form the basis of her existing rights in 
Manchuria. The transfer was embodied in a treaty signed 
on December 22nd, 1905, and ratified on January 23rd, 1906. 
The Japanese contend that there were attached to this treaty 
certain secret “‘ protocols,” one clause in which, since it has 
formed the object of much recent discussion, is worth 
quoting textually. 

“ The Chinese Government engage, for the purpose 
of protecting the interests of the South Manchuria 
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Railway, not to construct, prior to the recovery by them 
of the said railway, any main line in the neighbourhood 
of and parallel to the said railway, or any branch line 
which might be prejudicial to the interest of the above- 
mentioned railway.” 


But the protocols were certainly not ratified with the treaty, 
and no satisfactory evidence for their authenticity has been 
adduced.! 


During the last twenty-five years the Manchurian Question 
has passed through many phases, but it has throughout been 
associated with the general policy of the Great Powers to- 
wards China. Between 1895 and 1914 the issue lay between 
the Open Door on the one hand and Partition on the other, 
Partition being disguised under the formula of “ Spheres of 
Influence.” For a time, at the turn of the century, things 
seemed to be moving towards Partition, the French “ Sphere 
of Influence ” being in the south, the British in the Yangtze 
Valley, the German in Shantung and the Russian in the 
north. But the Open Door was the traditional British policy, 
dating back to 1840; it was also the traditional American 
policy and was re-affirmed by Mr. Hay in a famous despatch 
in 1900. The danger of Partition was thus averted ; but it 
cannot be said that the English-speaking powers were either 
wholly consistent in their policy or prepared to go to the 
necessary length in backing it up. On the British side, these 
years witnessed the leasing of Wei-hai-wei and the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance: on the American, the annexation of 
Hawaii and the Philippines, which had their influence on 
American acquiescence in the gradual strengthening of the 
Japanese position in Korea up to its final annexation in 1910. 
Meanwhile Russia and Japan in 1907, less than two years 
after the close of their war, came together to sign a secret 
agreement as to the division of their respective spheres of 
influence in Manchuria. In the same year, France and Japan 
signed an agreement declaring their special interests in the 
maintenance of peace and order in the “regions of the 
Chinese Empire” bordering their own possessions. The 


2 On this point see Japan's Special Position in Manchuria, by C. Walter Young, Baltimore 
and Oxford, 1931 (pp. 94-103). 
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Anglo-Russian Entente was a natural corollary to the Russo- 
Japanese Agreement. Thus, Japan, Great Britain, Russia 
and France seemed to be shouldering out Germany from 


participation in the domination of China. An attempt was 


made at this stage to launch a German—American—Chinese 
combination; but when the Chinese emissary reached 
Washington on November 30th, 1907, he found that the 
Japanese had been too quick for him. Their Ambassador 
had succeeded in concluding with Mr. Root, the “ Root- 
Takakira agreement ” for the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Pacific area. This policy of the United States, as we 
now know, dated from a personal understanding between 
President Roosevelt and Japan embodied in an “agreed 
memorandum ” in 1905. The Taft administration attempted 
to go back to a more disinterested policy and in 1910 
Secretary Knox brought forward a plan for joint action by 
the Powers for an “‘ economical and scientific and impartial 
administration ”” of the Manchurian Railways on behalf of 
China. It was blocked by Russia, Japan and France. Roose- 
velt’s comment on this, in a private letter to Taft, is worth 
quoting at the present junction : 

“Our vital interest is to keep the Japanese out of 
our country and at the same time to preserve the good- 
will of Japan. The vital interest of the Japanese, on the 
other hand, is in Manchuria and Korea. It is, therefore, 
peculiarly our interest not to take any steps as regards 
Manchuria which will give the Japanese cause to feel, 
with or without reason, that we are hostile to them, or 
a menace—in however slight degree—to their interests. . 
I do not believe in our taking any position anywhere 
unless we can make good; and as regards Manchuria, 
if the Japanese choose to follow a course of conduct to 
which we are adverse, we cannot stop it unless we are 
prepared to go to war, and a successful war about 
Manchuria would require a fleet as good as that of 
England, plus an army as good as that of Germany. 
The Open Door policy in China was an excellent thing, 
and I hope it will be a good thing in the future, so far 
as it can be maintained by general diplomatic agreement ; 
but, as has been proved by the whole history of Man- 
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churia, alike under Russia and under Japan, the Open 
Door policy, as a matter of fact, completely disappears 
as soon as a powerful nation determines to disregard it, 
and is willing to run the risk of war rather than forego 
its intention.” 

These pre-war diplomatic manceuvres have been recalled 
as a background for the understanding of the present 
situation. The actual factors involved in it we shall not 
know until the memoits of the present generation of diplo- 
mats are published.! But the course of events bears out the 
natural suspicion that Notes and Protocols and “ agreed 
memoranda” are playing the same part to-day as they did 
twenty years ago. 

Il. 

The recent history can be more briefly summarised. At 
the outbreak of the World War, responding to a Chinese 
appeal for “‘ good offices,” the United States proposed the 
maintenance of the status quo in the Far East. Great Britain 
and Germany agreed: but Japan rebuked China for her 
initiative, declared war on Germany and captured Tsingtao 
on November 7th, thus securing possession of the province 
of Shantung. Then on January 18th, 1915, she confronted 
the Chinese President with the Twenty-one Demands, 
insisting on secrecy in their negotiation. What they involved 
was no longer Partition, but a Japanese protectorate over 
China. The United States, the only power free to act, 
intervened and the more extreme demands were withdrawn. 
Japan swallowed her disappointment and later, in 1917, sent 
Viscount Ishii to Washington. This led to the Lansing-Ishii 
exchange of notes in which, with one eye on China and another 
on Mexico, “the governments of the United States and 
Japan recognise that territorial propinquity creates special 
relations between countries,” a formula which could be 
applied at will either to China as a whole or to Manchuria 


1 Since the above was written it looks as though we might not have to wait so long. 
In an article published in the Spectator on December 19, M. William Martin, the 
well-known Foreign Editor of the Journal de Genéve, writes: “It appears that Great 
Britain and the United States at the time of the London Naval Conference promised 
Japan to leave her hands free in Manchuria in exchange for a reduction of her fleet. 
France, on her part, in order to protect Indo-China from Japanese immigration 
appears to have advised the Japanese toturn their eyes towards Manchuria and to have 
assured them that no difficulties would be made for them there.” 
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and Shantung. In December, 1917, the Japanese proposed 
to their Allies that Japan should enter Siberia to preserve 
order and protect the Allied interests in the Russian Empire. 
Eventually a joint American—Japanese expedition was agreed 
upon, each Power to send not more than 7,000 troops. Japan 
despatched 72,000. After the withdrawal of the American 
troops early in 1920, Japan gained control over the Maritime 
Province of Siberia and the northern half of Saghalin, 
Washington vainly protesting. But the experiment proved 
very costly in the face of Russian opposition and the publica- 
tion in January, 1922, during the Washington Conference, of 
documents pointing to a Japanese-French agreement, helped 
to decide the Japanese government to abandon the entire 
enterprise. 

Here mention must be made of two incidents which have 
been deeply wounding to Japanese pride. At the Paris 
Peace Conference, Japan pleaded with great insistence for 
the insertion in the League of Nations Covenant, if only in 
the preamble, of some recognition of the principle of Equality 
of Race. She was voted down by the United States and the 
British Empire. Later, in 1924, through the action of the 
United States Senate, an end was put to the “ Gentlemen’s 
Agreement ” which had hitherto regulated Japanese im- 
migration into the United States. The influence of these two 
decisions on felations between Japan and the English- 
speaking peoples should always be taken into account. 

The Paris Peace Conference left the Far Eastern situation 
in suspense. The real settlement was reserved for the 
Washington Conference in 1921-22. Though in form a 
Disarmament Conference, it dealt, as every disarmament 
conference must, with the political issues on which the 
reduction of armaments depends. Conditions in China, and 
especially in Manchuria were gone into in great detail and the 
result was embodied in a Treaty “ relating to Principles and 
Policies concerning China ” which was the basis of subsequent 
policy towards China until its abrupt violation by Japan on 
September 18th last. 

The Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 represented more than a 
victory for the pre-war liberalism of the Open Door. It went 
further and sought to treat China no longer as a passive object 
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of policy but, in accordance with post-war aspirations, as a 
responsible partner. And it bound all the eight parties in their 
dealings with China to maintain the principle of consultation 
for collective action. Its provisions were summed up by 
Lord Balfour, at the Plenary Session on February 4th, 1922, 
in words which have been strangely ignored by British 
Conservatives during the recent discussions : 
“T hope,” he said, “ I do more than hope, I believe— 
that the greatest step in regulating those relations (i, 
relations between various Powers and China) has been 
taken by this Conference, under the leadership of the 
United States. I firmly believe that, though difficulties 
may arise in the future, they may be solved by reference 
to the results of this Conference. Here it is that the 
nations have endeavoured to lay deep and solid the 
foundations of honest dealings between one another 
and between themselves and the Chinese Empire; so 
that if any nation hereafter deliberately separates itself 
from the collective action that we have taken at 
Washington in this year of Grace it will stand condemned 
before the whole world.” 


The Washington Treaties were duly ratified. Unfor- 
tunately, however, one of the principal Resolutions of the 
Conference, that for the appointment of an International 
Board of Reference for Far Eastern questions, was never 
carried out. Had this Board been brought into existence 
and, as was intended, a list been filed with it of the agreements 
in force, or deemed to be in force, between the individual 
Powers and China, much of the discussion which has gone on 
behind closed doors during the last three months could have 
been avoided. 

Unhappily the Washington Conference was followed by 
a renewed period of disturbance in China. Another sequel, 
equally unhappy in its bearing on collective action by the 
Powers, was the establishment of a first-class British naval 
base at Singapore, within three days’ steam from Formosa. 
This was characterised by the Japanese Foreign Minister as 
in conflict with the spirit of the Washington Treaty and it 
aroused the most bitter resentment in Japan. 
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THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION 


; IV. 

On September 8th, little more than a week after the 
British Cabinet crisis, a meeting of the Japanese Cabinet was 
called to consider the Manchurian situation. On September 
18th, it was alleged that a portion of the South Manchurian 
ruilway had been blown up by Chinese. At 3.40 on the 
following morning the Commander-in-Chief left Dairen on a 
special troop train with 800 infantrymen. On the same 
afternoon the matter was raised in the League of Nations 
Council at Geneva. During the succeeding eight weeks the 
military and diplomatic procedures were carried on side by 
side. When the League of Nations Council closed its third 
Manchurian session on December 1oth, Japanese troops were 
in control of all the important points in three Manchurian 
provinces with one exception—Chinchow on the British 
Pekin-Mukden railway. A resolution for the appointment 
of a Commission of Inquiry had been adopted unanimously, 
as required by the Covenant, the Japanese delegate making 
an explanatory declaration to ensure a free hand for the 
Japanese troops in maintaining order, whilst the Chinese 
representative submitted eight “‘ observations and reserva- 
tions” on points of principle. No date was fixed for the 
withdrawal of the Japanese troops. 


V. 


The Japanese occupation of Manchuria, unless retrieved 
by subsequent action, is not only inconsistent with the new 
post-war system of international relations embodied in the 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. It is inconsistent with the 
older system of the Concert of the Great Powers which was 
the basis of nineteenth century diplomacy. Taken together 
with the Hoover-Laval conversation and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s interpretation of the Kellogg Pact, it gives us 
a world in which there is a Monroe Doctrine for each of four 
Great Powers—for Japan in Eastern Asia, for the United 
States in the Americas, for France on the European Continent, 
and for Great Britain in “ certain” unspecified “ regions of 
the world the welfare and integrity of which constitute a 
special and vital interest ” for British “ peace and prosperity.” 
And between these Great Powers there is not only no general 
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Covenant or Pact for the maintenance of peace and mutual 
protection against aggression. There is, if we are to judge by 
the behaviour of the Powers concerned, no sense of treaty 
right or of respect for the pledged word. It would seem as 
if the unwillingness to consider the employment of the 
material sanctions laid down in the Covenant had dulled the 
moral sense of the members of the League Council. Had 
Bethmann-Hollweg been at the Council table and blurted 
out his phrase about the scrap of paper, he would not have 
been rebuked. He would have evoked a “ spirit of con- 
ciliation ” and would have been invited to a secret session in 
order to join in the hunt for a happier formula. And the 
result would have been hailed as a diplomatic victory. 

But Bethmann-Hollweg was clumsy. He violated but a 
single treaty. He should have broken three. 
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THE MANCHURIAN PROBLEM 


By Sosert Moci 


O the Western public Manchuria has hitherto been 

practically unknown, except as a geographical area of 

China, until the recent upheavals and disputes brought 

it into the limelight of international politics. To the 
Japanese capitalist, however, Manchuria is of greater 
importance for the maintenance of economic prosperity and 
political independence than is India to the British capitalist 
classes. Therefore, in estimating this problem it is important 
to have a knowledge of the relation of Japanese interests 
in Manchuria to her political and economic outlook and also 
to realise the basis of the Chinese claims to encroach on the 
territory of her neighbouring imperialist Powers. 

Politically Japan is a modern monarchical constitutional 
country with parliamentary and responsible government ; 
economically it is based on a capitalist system. But in our 
modern Japanese civilisation the peculiar synthesis of 
Western ideas and the native traditional feudal system must 
be visualised in order to understand that capitalist organisation 
which mav be termed feudal-capitalism. Under this form of 
capitalism three or four great capitalist families tend to 
monopolise various branches of industry, from mining to 
banking, from insurance to retail store, and even to include 
foreign trade and shipping. In the course of the development 
of the Trust and Combine systems, the consolidation of 
interests in this feudal capitalism is nothing less than the 
centralisation of interests of capitalist magnates on which all 
lesser capitalist interests depend; in other words, Japanese 
feudal capitalism is developing into financial capitalism. 

It is now generally agreed that the modern community 
is mainly dependent for its existence upon its economic 
structure, and politics in a system of parliamentary responsible 
government are largely influenced by capitalist economic 
interests. Especially in Japan, where Socialism has not yet 
gained much ground, the two opposing parties, Minseito 
and Seiyukai (Liberal and Conservative) are only the political 
figureheads of one or other group of capitalist coteries. 
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Above all there is in Japanese politics an inherited right of 
intervention by the militarist section and the so-called elder 
statesmen. Though this right was diminished after the death 
of Prince Yamagata, the elder statesmen still maintain their 
privileged position through their right of intervention in 
the policy of the Cabinet by the medium of the Privy Council. 
Also constitutionally, the militarist powers, provided they 
obtain the authorisation of the Emperor, can take action 
independently of Cabinet decisions ; and the constitutional 
conventions still allow the Privy Council to reverse Cabinet 
decisions and induce its resignation even though it be 
supported by a majority in the House of Representatives, 
The democratic constitutionalists have fought, and to some 
extent succeeded, in preventing these curtailments of their 
political liberty, yet in the course of a crisis even to this day 
the responsible government is threatened and Cabinet 
decisions overridden. 

Although the general trend of thought among the younger 
generation has greatly advanced—a fact evidenced by the 
more serious study of Marxian economic theory in Japan 
than in any country in Europe with the exception of Soviet 
Russia—yet the traditional spirit has fostered a national 
sentiment peculiar to the Eastern temperament. In this 
well-prepared ground the militarist group has sown the 
seeds of reaction and imperialism and by means of the threat 
of an economic crisis they have augmented patriotic zeal in 
favour of active intervention in Manchuria. The atrocities 
and murders of Japanese and Korean civilians and officials 
in Manchuria in the last few months have justified in the 
eyes of the public the need for immediate military measures 
for the protection of Japanese lives and property scattered 
throughout that region. 

On the other hand, looking at China tc-day, we see a 
government which is the National Government of the 
Republic of China, established at Nanking after the capture of 
the feudal capital, Peking, by the Nationalist Party in June, 
1928. This government was the result of long civil wars 
originating in 1911 from the first revolution which overthrew 
the Manchu dynasty and gave birth to the Chinese Republic. 
From that time onwards the basis of the Chinese Republic has 
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THE MANCHURIAN PROBLEM 


been the famous decree of Sun Yat-Sen. Up to the reorganisa- 
tion of the Kuo-Min Tang in 1920 China was passing through 
a period of political stagnation with revolutions and counter- 
revolutions, corruption and maladministration by national 
and local authorities thus defeating any prospect of a united 
government. Sun Yat-Sen established a new government at 
Canton in 1920, issued with Joffe the Joint Manifesto in 
January, 1923, promulgated the “ Permanent Constitution,” 
secured the appointment of the Soviet advisor, Borodin, 
and thus formed the first National Congress in 1924. This 
stage of the Chinese revolution was a transient adumbration 
of the Soviet policy of revolution. After the death of the 
great revolutionary leader, Sun Yat-Sen, in March, 1924, 
the Nationalist party established a national government at 
Nanking in the hope of uniting the whole of China under 
the leadership of General Chiang Kai-Shek. Continuous 
civil wars followed between the National government and 
war lords either of feudal or communist convictions. But 
until the ambitious Manchurian war lord, Chang Tso-Lin, 
was killed by an unknown political assailant, and his son, 
Chang Hsueh-Liang, made an agreement with Chang Kai-shek 
to preserve Manchuria as an autonomous region, it was quite 
outside the political influence of China proper. 

Manchuria has unfortunately been the chess-board of 
Russian and Japanese manceuvres ever since the late Tzar 
attempted an advance in the Far East and Japan tried to 
preserve her sovereign independence against this advance. 
Eventually South Manchuria became the concession territory 
of Japan in 1905 wi it was handed over to her by Tzarist 
Russia after the Rus:.-Japanese war. Japanese imperialist 
expansion in the direction of Manchuria began soon after 
this event. 

The last twenty-five years of imperial administration 
have resulted in an enormous development of Japanese 
economic activities, not merely within the concession territory 
but also all over Manchuria in connection with the various 
other concession rights, including railways, town settlement, 
mining and other industries. 

The present Japanese population in Manchuria ansounts to 
about 200,000 with 800,000 Koreans; but it is significant 
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that this number has not increased during the last twenty 
yeats owing to the preponderance of Manchurian over 
Japanese trade. On this account there appears little object 
in maintaining these Manchurian concession rights for the 
alleviation of the menace of the rapidly-increasing population 
in Japan proper by means of emigration. On the other hand, 
it is true that the industrial developments in which Japanese 
capitalist interests are involved, undoubtedly require, and 
will continue to make inseparable, the intimate relation 
between Japanese capitalism and the necessity for the supply 
of raw material from Manchuria. The total investment of 
Japanese capital in Manchuria—and this is mainly in the 
South—amounts to Y.1,510,755,000 (£151,075,500), which is 
equivalent to 73.2% of the total foreign investments in 
Manchuria. 


An analysis of Japanese investments taken from the 
statistics of the Research Department of the South Manchurian 
Railway are as follows: 24% of the total or Y.356,316,000 to 
railways; 16% of the total or Y.241,045,000 to agriculture, 
forestry and mines; 7% to industry ; 8% to trade; 20% to 
public utility and the rest to various branches of industry. 
Japan’s total investments in Manchuria are equivalent to 
54% of her investments in foreign countries, whilst 
Japanese investments in China proper are estimated to be 
Y.1,190,000,000 or 42% of the total Japanese investments. 


With regard to the supply of raw materials for Japanese 
industry the ratio of Chinese to Manchurian supplies is 
that of four to six. The main natural resources in Manchuria 
are iron, coal, timber and agricultural products. For instance, 
the total estimate of iron deposits in China is calculated 
at 950,000,000 tons, one-third of which is in the zone of 
Japanese interests in Manchuria. Including the concession 
rights to the iron-mining industry in China proper 90% 
off the Chinese iron deposits already come within the sphere 
of Japanese control either through the government of 
ptivate capitalist enterprises. The abundant supply of coal, 
the recent discovery of shale oil in Manchuria and the large 
agricultural resources are an indispensable requirement of 
Japanese capitalism. 
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THE MANCHURIAN PROBLEM 


Even from these scant statistics the British capitalist 
public will realise that it is not only from national sentiment 
that militarist conspiracies in Manchuria have arisen, but 
from the deep-rooted economic interests which have been 
so seriously hampered by China’s well-planned anti- Japanese 
policy and propaganda. 

China, which is now changing from a communist- 
socialist policy to a fascist militarist dictatorship with 
autonomous provincial administration under feudal war 
lords, has played her cards carefully first with one foreign 
country and then another. Her first opponent was Great 
Britain in 1926; the second was Soviet Russia in 1929 in 
connection with the Chinese Eastern Railway in North 
Manchuria; the third is Japan in 1931. 

Japanese foreign policy towards China under Baron 
Shidehara—who was minister at the height of the anti- 
British movement with its slogan of “Down with the 
British ”—maintained an impartial and democratic attitude, 
even during the infamous Nanking incident in March, 1927, 
when foreign consulates and residences were looted by 
Chinese soldiers and all foreigners, including women, were 
ill-treated. A change of Cabinet exchanged this attitude for 
the “positive policy” of Baron Tanaka’s Conservative 
Government, which, by sending an army to Tsinan, 
unfortunately created anti-Japanese feeling. The return of 
Baron Shidehara as foreign minister in the present Liberal 
Government re-introduced the Liberal Sino-Japanese policy, 
so-called “ conciliatory policy ” towards China. But China 
had already chosen Japan as her opponent. Since 1908 the 
history of the anti-Japanese movement tells us that nine 
times has China enforced a boycott of Japanese goods ; 
the first eight boycotts were in connection with some 
particular factor relating to China proper, but the ninth and 
present boycott has proceeded from the question of Manchuria 
where vital Japanese capitalist interests are involved. An 
anti-Japanese organisation, called the “Foreign Policy 
Association ” was formed as a private institution, though with 
a relationship to the Chinese Government similar to that 
of the Third International to the U.S.S.R. Anti-Japanese 
education instigated deliberately the hostility of the younger 
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generation to their Japanese neighbours whilst the rest of 
China put into operation extreme methods of trade boycott. 

In Manchuria, where Japanese interests are concentrated, 
China took more active methods of resistance not only by 
refusing to comply with the concession rights of Japan but 
by practically blocking her economic advance especially 
with regard to the railways. In spite of a Treaty to the 
contrary, parallel railway lines to the Japanese railways were 
constructed for military purposes and these eventually 
jeopardised Japanese economic activity.  Throat-cutting 
competition between Japanese and Chinese merchants made 
any development in the retail trades impossible. Immigrant 
Korean labourers in the fields were seriously exploited by 
the skilful policy of the Manchurian landlords from which they 
had no hope of emancipation. From agriculture to industry 
and public utility enterprises, Japan suffered the rise of 
Chinese capitalism and exploitation in Manchuria where, 
nevertheless, Japan had to establish order and uphold the 
currency and general economic structure. 

In face of this Machiavellian competition from China 
the Japanese inhabitants in Manchuria became dissatisfied 
with Baron Shidehara’s liberal policy and gradually this 
disapprobation, stimulated by well-organised mnilitarist 
propaganda, became evident in the Press as Japanese public 
opinion. 

Several policies were mooted for the solution of the 
Manchurian problem from the point of view of the Japanese 
capitalist classes: 1. The policy of the maintenance of 
the status quo. 2. The policy of securing an independent 
Manchuria from China proper. 3. The policy of repudiation 
of the whole Manchurian concession. 

From the Socialist point of view and equally from the 
genuine international view point in its opposition to 
imperialism, the third policy is most easily justified. But 
Soviet Russia made a strong protest for the maintenance of 
the Chinese Eastern Railways on the ground that her control 
of railways would render the workers less exploited than 
if the railways were handed over to Chinese rule, since the 
national and local governments of China are antagonistic 
towards Socialism and Communism. For the same reason it 
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THE MANCHURIAN PROBLEM 


might be considered whether Japanese rule in the Manchurian 
concession territory or Chinese feudal administration is 
the more beneficial to the masses of the Chinese people. 
This is, of course, the similar mode of argument adopted 
by those who uphold the obsolete idea of the right of one 
nation to impose itself upon another weaker nation. And in 
the capitalist world it is far beyond the powers of repre- 
sentatives of national states to get down to the fundamental 
causes and discover the root solution of an imperial problem. 

The outstanding political question is that of the rule of 
a minority over a majority on the ground of difference in 
nationality. The relations between 200,000 Japanese and 
30,000,000 Chinese by means of an international treaty 
drawn up on the principles of imperialism, have not un- 
naturally provoked a spirit of antagonism. The Chinese 
attitude is a conspicuous example of the effectiveness of the 
Irish Sinn Fein methods of resistance—exemplified by the 
riots in Hongkong and the intimidation of Chinese working 
in Japanese factories—which has proved the best weapon of 
subject nations. 

To this powerful undercurrent of antagonism only a small 
spatk was required. This was applied in the form of a 
massacre of Koreans and the murder of a Japanese, Captain 
Nakamura, by a Chinese in Manchuria. Fighting occurred 
when the South Manchurian railway line, near Petayin, was 
destroyed on September 18th, 1931. The Japanese railway 
guards found the Chinese perpetrators and in a skirmish which 
ensued defeated, dispersed and disarmed the Chinese. Troops 
were then sent from Port Arthur to capture strategic points 
flanking the South Manchurian Railway as a necessary 
measure of self-protection. Whilst the Japanese troops were 
moving towards Mukden they disarmed or dispersed the 
Chinese forces at Mukden, Changchung, Kirin, Cheng- 
chiatung and Shinminfu. According to the Treaty the total 
number of Japanese troops in Manchuria for the protection 
of Japanese interests could be increased to 15,000 A 
reinforcement of 4,000 Japanese was consequently sent from 
Chosen. 

A Cabinet meeting hereafter decided that the Japanese 
Government should do its best to prevent aggravation of 
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the situation and the Minister for War sent instructions 
accordingly to the Commander-in-Chief in Manchuria. On 
September 24th another Cabinet meeting decided that the 
present affair should be settled through direct negotiations 
between Japan and China, declaring that these would make 
the Japanese policy clear, that Japan had no territorial 
ambitions in Manchuria and that she would respect Chinese 
sovereign authority. 


On September roth the League of Nations Assembly 
met at Geneva to discuss the Manchurian affair. The Chinese 
delegate asked for a convening of the League Council 
according to Article XI. of the Covenant. When the Council 
met the Japanese Government was requested forthwith to 
withdraw her troops into the railway zone; the Chinese 
representative was notified that his government would assume 
responsibility for the protection of Japanese nationals outside 
the railway zone. Disputes, however, continued in Chinchow 
and anti-Japanese demonstrations spread practically all over 
China. Therefore a second meeting of the League Council 
was convened. At this meeting, though the Japanese 
representative objected to inviting the American repre- 
sentative observer, his objection was overruled and the 
United States representative in accordance with the Kellogg 
Pact was present. 


Japan insisted on direct negotiations between Japan 
and China before the withdrawal of her troops and submitted 
five points as a basis of agreement.! The Chinese repre- 
sentative refused to participate in conciliatory negotiations 
until the evacuation of Manchuria by Japanese troops had 
been completed. For a week the Council sat but no definite 
action could be decided upon owing to the uncompromising 
attitude adopted by the opposing governments. A resolution 
was passed again calling upon the Japanese Government to 
withdraw their troops into the railway zone and to effect the 
total withdrawal before the date fixed for the next meeting, 
namely, November 16th; again the Chinese Government 
was asked to make satisfactory arrangements to protect the 
lives and property of Japanese subjects. 


1 See below 
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THE MANCHURIAN PROBLEM 


Meanwhile the Japanese troops were gradually reduced 
until the number stationed in Chiuluho and Kirin regions 
including those engaged in Kirin-Changchun railways was 
less than 1,000. But the Japanese Government in face of 
the militarist policy, the strength of national feeling and 
insecurity of the Japanese population, found it impossible 
to withdraw the whole army into the railway zone. 


On October 26th the Japanese Government stated that 
in the present situation the safety of Japanese subjects in 
Manchuria could not be ensured without provision being 
made to remove national antipathies between Japanese and 
Chinese subjects. The Japanese Government was prepared 
to negotiate with China on the five principles which should 
form the basis of their international relations. They were 
as follows : 


(1) Mutual repudiation of aggressive policy and conduct. 

(2) Respect for Chinese territorial integrity. 

(3) Complete suppression of all organised movements 
interfering with the freedom of trade and stirring up 
international hatred. 

(4) Effective protection through Manchuria of all peaceful 
pursuits undertaken by Japanese subjects. 

(5) Respect for the treaty rights of Japan in Manchuria. 


But on November 4th a new dispute occurred at the 
Nonni River between Japanese and General Ma’s troops. 
In order to facilitate the transport of cereal crops, a body of 
engineers was repairing several bridges across the Nonni 
River when the Japanese guard, sent with the engineers, was 
fired upon by General Ma’s forces. A Japanese reinforcement 
of 3,000 to 4,000 men was despatched from Chanchow and 
General Ma’s troops were defeated. After order had been 
restored the Japanese force returned to Chengchiatung. 


Though the Japanese troops were in Manchuria primarily 
for defensive purposes, many skirmishes occurred, so that 
when the Council of the League re-assembled on November 
16th the situation had made no favourable progress. Fighting 
had occurred when the Japanese troops attacked General Ma 
to enforce his evacuation from Tsitsihar in order to guarantee 
the Taonan-Angauchi Railway. 
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The League Council met in Paris on November 16th and 
it was anticipated that a conciliation would be effected on 
the basis of the Japanese proposal of the five fundamental 
points. This private session lasted the whole week and 
considered the policy of despatching a commission to 
Manchuria to find a basis of settlement: it was decided 
that this must be in the nature of an armistice and the forming 
of a neutral zone ; the Japanese troops would not be pressed 
to withdraw nor abandon control of the Manchurian local 
governments until the five points had been fulfilled. The 
hope of a temporary settlement was destroyed by the refusal 
of the Japanese representative, on instructions from Tokyo, 
to admit the word armistice on the ground that it was 
inappropriate because a state of war had not been declared, 
The counter-proposal of the Japanese was as follows: 


(1) The Commission shall not investigate the military 
operations of either party in Manchuria. 

(2) ‘The Commission shall have nothing to do with direct 
negotiations—that is to say, with evacuation. 

(3) The investigation shall apply to China as a whole 
in respect of such matters as the Chinese Government’s 
ability to protect foreign life and property, treaty 
observance, and the effect on trade of anti-foreign 
agitations. 

In the meantime there was to be a temporary cessation 

of hostilities. 

This is an outline, to the date of writing this article, 

of the facts resulting from a situation in the East which is 
a reflection of world conditions. 


Owing to the scarcity of natural resources and the growth 
of population, capitalists in Japan will inevitably encounter 
great difficulties while economic collaboration with China 
is suspended. From the Chinese standpoint, the real 
development should be towards the re-organisation of the 
existing fascistic dictatorship with the feudalistic war lords 
and the setting up of a sound economic system on the basis 
of Chinese national wealth. Until China has totally abolished 
her military dictatorship and feudal provincial organisation 
the road to her salvation will be barred. Especially under 
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the Socialist planned economic re-organisation full economic 

co-operation between the two countries is an essential 

condition for the happiness of the people of both nations. 

But the fundamental collaboration, to my mind, with regard 

to the relation between the two countries cannot be obtained 

until the Socialist Commonwealth becomes the general 
litical basis of the government in each country. 

The Manchurian problem is not a very easy one to solve 
because Japan is an imperialist country. On the other hand, 
the Chinese Government of to-day has no administrative 
efficiency and is a federative national government only in form 
but is, in fact, a feudalistic dictatorship. The whole problem 
is a reflection of the ideas embodied in world imperialism. 

In my opinion the only possible solution at present is to 
set up, under the auspices A 3 the League, a special conference 
between China and the Powers of the world to formulate a 
temporary settlement with regard to the so-called unequal 
treaties between them. 














SURVEYS 


CurRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
THE DrINK PROBLEM. 


MONGST the issues which from time to time have 
engaged the interest of the nation few have suffered 
so much at the hands of propagandists as the Drink 
problem. The consumption of alcohol involving a 

large annual expenditure raises questions of economic and 
social importance. But discussion is always apt to awaken 
prejudice, thus hindering attempts at impartial enquiry 
and blocking the way to remedial action. Nevertheless, 
for some time past certain official statistics relative to 
this question have been accumulated which are sufficiently 
reliable to show the prevailing trend, and special investiga- 
tions recently undertaken have in some measure supple- 
mented existing data with new information which, while 
limited in scope, is valuable as the result of careful and 
impartial enquiry. 
CONSUMPTION 

The following tables show the annual consumption 
since 1900 :— 

Consumption of beer, spirits, wine, and total quantities 
of liquor per head of the population in the United Kingdom 
up to 1923, and in Great Britain alone from 1923 onwards. 

These tables, while clearly denoting the trend, are not 
reliable for comparison purposes. In the case of beer the 
“ standard barrel” is simply a fiscal expedient and does not 
represent the quantity produced and sold. The “ standard 
barrel” refers to an assumed gravity of 1055° on which the 
duty is charged, whereas the gravity of the beer consumed is 
subject to variation. As a rule, with a rise in the duty the 
gravity of the beer consumed is lowered. The importance of 
this distinction may be illustrated by reference to the figures 
for the year 1929-30. In that year the number of “ standard 
barrels ” of beer (of an assumed gravity of 1055°) charged 
with duty in Great Britain and Ireland was 19,550,867, 


1 The Social and Economic Aspects of the Drink Problem. (Gollancz, 1931.) 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS 


whereas the average gravity of the beer produced in the same 

iod was 1043.05°, representing a production of 25,000,000 
barrels. Prior to 1900 the average gravity of beer produced 
was not available but only that relating to “‘ standard barrels.” 
It is important, therefore, in making calculations of beer con- 
sumption to allow for changes in gravity. The tables provide 
a reliable index of the trend of consumption in recent years. 
As regards spirits, the official figures are based upon “ proof” 
spirits which have an alcoholic strength much higher than 
the whisky sold and consumed, and there are no figures of the 
latter available. But, as in the case of beer, the tables provide 
a useful index of the course of consumption. Wine represents 






































Year Total consumption of Per capita consumption 
ending ee 7 
Dec. 31 Beer Spirits, | Wines Beer | Spirits Wine 

proof | | 
Millions of 
“ Standard ” Thousands Gallons | Gallons 
gravity of gallons “* Standard ’’| “ Proof” 
gallons 

1901 1,278 45,210 15,200 30.77 | 1.09 sa 

1902 1,269 44,080 15,280 30.29 1.05 36 

1903 1,258 41,890 13,870 29.78 | 99 33 

1904 1,232 40,730 11,930 28.91 | -96 28 

1905 1,197 39,330 11,890 27.85 -92 -28 

1906 1,221 39,260 12,280 28.16 | 91 .28 

1907 1,216 39,980 12,280 27.81 OI .28 

1908 1,186 38,080 11,290 26.88 | .86 26 

1909 1,159 31,060 11,400 26.11 | -70 .26 

1910 1,182 29,270 12,670 26.31 65 .28 

IQTI 1,233 30,690 11,220 27.25 .68 25 

1912 1,221 30,530 11,230 26.87 | .67 25 

1913 1,269 31,790 11,370 27.80 .70 25 

1914 1,229 31,660 10,630 26.69 | .69 23 

1915 1,049 35,000 10,170 23.63 | -79 23 

1916 960 28,140 9,110 21.98 64 23 

1917 581 18,530 7,100 13.42 43 .16 

1918 460 15,110 | 11,320 10.68 35 .26 

1919 783 21,720 19,230 17.56 49 43 

1920 969 22,148 15,156 20.85 .48 $3 

1921 877 18,584 11,242 18.63 39 | .24 

1922 754 16,950 12,594 15.86 36 = | .26 

1923* 738 14,315 13,000 17-04 33 +30 

1924* 783 14,337 15,162 17.96 33 35 

1925* 787 14,010 15,840 17.97 52 36 

1926* 755 12,870 16,490 17.17 29 37 

1927* 749 12,880 16,630 16.96 .28 37 

1928* 734 12,390 13,270 16.55 .28 -29 

1929* 731 12,395 14,140 16.42 .28 at 














*Great Britain only. 
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so small a proportion of the total consumption that little 
comment is needed, except to point out that, in contrast to 
beer and spirits, consumption in recent years has risen, 
probably owing to the increased sale of cheap wines, especially 
from the Empire. The striking feature of the tables is the 
marked downward movement since 1900, the fall in spirits 
exceeding the fall in beer. From 1900 to 1913 the decline 
was gtadual and probably represented a growing change in 
custom. During the war period there was a sharp fall caused 
by higher prices due to increased taxation and drastic 
restrictions upon the sale of alcohol. The short-lived trade 
boom which followed upon Armistice shows a substantial 
rise in consumption until 1920, after which the fall is resumed 
and continues throughout the years of trade depression. 
Summing up the position, it would appear that a gradual fall 
in consumption had set in before the war during a period 
when conditions of sale, taxation, and retail prices changed 
little. Since the outbreak of war, excepting the years 1919-20, 
there has been a much steeper fall until present consumption 
is only about 60 per cent. of the pre-war level. This period 
has been characterised by abnormal conditions. High prices 
due to high taxation have been maintained throughout. 
During the war drastic restrictions upon the sale of alcohol 
were imposed, some of which still survive. Since 1920, 
trade depression has been prevalent and this has had con- 
siderable influence upon drinking habits. The operation of 
these special factors will have enforced the pre-war tendency 
towards a permanent change in custom, but, in contemplating 
future possibilities, account must be taken of the possible 
effect upon consumption of any reduction in price, relaxation 
of conditions of sale or a revival in trade. 
EXPENDITURE 

Estimates of the National Drink Bill are only approximate 
since the materials necessary for precise calculation are not 
available. An annual statement is published by Mr. G. B. 
Wilson, for the United Kingdom Alliance, which is generally 
accepted as the most reliable estimate possible. The figures 
ate arrived at by taking the consumption figures for each 
kind of liquor and applying an average retail price per gallon. 
The following are the tables :— 
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THE NATIONAL Drink BILi 
Total and per capita expenditure on drink as estimated 
by Mr. G. B. Wilson, for the United Kingdom up to 1923, 
and for Great Britain from 1923 onwards. 

















Year | Expenditure on | 
ending | | | 
Dec. 31 | Beer Spirits Wine Cider | Total | Total 
per head 
Million | Million | Million | {000 | Million 

ee | £ £ | £ £ s. 
igor | | 182 48 
1902 | | 179 4 6 
1993 105 56 12 1,500 | 174 4 2 
1904 103 54 II 1,500 | 169 3 19 
1905 100 52 II 1,500 | 164 3 16 
1906 102 52 II 1,500 | 166 3 16 
1907 101 53 II 1,500 | 166 3 16 
1908 99 50 10 1,590 | 160 3 12 
1909 98 46 10 1,500 | I5§ 3 9 
1910 99 46 II 1,500 | 157 3 9 
IQIt 103 48 10 1,500 | 162 s te 
1912 102 48 10 1,500 | 161 3 11 
1913 105 50 10 1,500 | 166 3 12 
1914 103 50 10 1,500) | 164 S$ a 
1915 | 116 55 9 1,500 | 181 3 19 
1916 | 861340 | 59 9 1,500 204 4 9 
1917 17o) | 78 9 1,800 | 259 $ 12 
1918 158 83 16 2,100 259 5 13 
1919 233 119 34 800 386 8 8 
1920 294 144 30 1,200 469 10 0 
1921 264 121 17 1,600 403 8 I0 
1922 223 110 19 1,600 354 79 
1923* 194 93 19 1,400 307 7 2 
1924* 198 93 23 1,600 316 7 3 
1925* 199 9r | 24 1,500 315 2 2 
1926* 191 84 25 1,500 301 6 17 
1927* 189 84 25 1,500 299 6 15 
1928* 186 80 20 2,000 288 6 10 
1929* 185 80 21 2,000 288 6 10 
1930* 182 73 20 2,000 277 6 4 


























*Great Britain only. 


Expenditure, like consumption, fell gradually from 1900 
to 1914 because retail prices changed very little. During 
the war, while consumption continued to fall, expenditure 
rose on account of the rise in price due to taxation. The 
“peak” year of expenditure was 1920 when the total per 
head reached {10, the highest on record. The years 1919-1920 
covered the armistice trade boom which doubtless accounts 


for the high expenditure. A sharp fall took place in 1921 


Ill 
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which has been followed by a gradual decline ever since. 
This in all probability is due to the same causes as have 
brought about the fall in consumption during these years. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE 

Various attempts have been made at different times to 
estimate the proportion of drink consumption and expenditure 
falling to different classes within the nation, especially in view 
of the fact that the economic effects of such expenditure will 
vary in accordance with the size of the family income. From 
this standpoint expenditure on drink amongst low paid 
groups will seriously affect the standard of living by reducing 
the sum available for necessities. For various purposes that 
section of the population described as the working classes 
has been taken to represent 75 per cent. of the total population 
and the number of working-class families to be 6,500,000, 
Accepting this figure and attributing two-thirds of the 
expenditure on drink to this section as the upper limit and 
one-half as the lower limit the following result is obtained. 


Estimated number of families .. 6,500,000 

Higher limit of estimated expenditure 
perannum .. - - o» £28 

Lower limit pe , —— 


Such figures do not allow for the likelihood that a 
proportion of such families may not drink at all. The greater 
the number of abstaining working-class families the higher 
will be the amount of family expenditure incurred by the 
non-abstaining families. While it is impossible to discover 
reliable figures of sectional expenditure one important fact 
set forth by these tables is that the substantial fall in con- 
sumption has not been accompanied by a corresponding fall 
in expenditure due to the rise in prices and taxation. An 
examination of all the material available suggests that the 
proportion of income spent on drink was approximately 
the same in 1930 and in 1913. So far as a reduction in the 
consumption of alcohol makes for an improvement in the 
nation’s health there has been a decided change for the 
better. So far as expenditure on alcohol is diverting income 
away from more productive channels there has been little 
improvement. 
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INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 

Discussions as to the possible effect of drinking upon 
industrial efficiency are apt only to emphasise the lack of 
reliable data upon which to form any judgment. Some of 
the physiological aspects of this question have been con- 
sidered in a recent publication. Apart from these changes 
the consumption of alcohol by reacting upon human desires 
produce changes in production which are exceedingly 
difficult to measure. In the absence of such information, 
some light may be thrown upon the problem by collecting 
facts and representative opinions by means of sample in- 
vestigations and then comparing the results. Such an 
attempt was made recently. The enquiry covered four 
representative towns, Leeds, Coventry, Middlesbrough and 
Luton, and two industries, shipbuilding and coal mining. 
The towns were chosen on account of their varying industrial 
conditions, the object being to study general industrial 
conditions within these areas. The industries were chosen 
with a view to studying a specific industry operating in 
different areas. The following is a summary of the conclusion 
reached.2 The whole of the evidence collected clearly pointed 
to two main conclusions. 


1. That there has been a substantial reduction in the 
consumption of liquor amongst the workers due to the 
following causes : 

(a) Legislative and Restricted hours of sale, higher 

Fiscal .. .. prices and lower gravities. 

(0) Industrial .. Lackof purchasing power on account 
of trade depression. 
Changes in the organisation of in- 
dustry, compelling greater regularity 
and by diminishing fatigue, lessening 
the temptation to drink. 
Fear of dismissal inducing steadiness 
and reducing absenteeism. 

(c) Social .. .. Improvement in the general standard 

of living. 
1A Review of the Effects of Alcohol on Man. Gollancz, 1931. 
* For a more detailed report readers are referred to the writer’s evidence before 


the Licensing Commission. 
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2. That as a result of this reduction there is no visible 
evidence that drinking is directly lowering the standard of 
industrial efficiency. 

In commenting upon the reduction in consumption, 
attention is drawn to the fact that the change has taken place 
under rather abnormal conditions, and that the permanency 
of the change depends upon the effects which a change to 
more normal conditions would have upon drinking habits. 
All through the enquiry, interesting differences of opinion 
emerged as to the relative importance of the three causes to 
which reduced drinking was attributed. 

The same consideration applies to the second conclusion 
stated. Whilst at present there is no visible evidence that 
drinking amongst workers is lowering their standard of 
efficiency it would be a mistake to assume that this would 
still be true if trade revived. Certain indirect effects were 
indicated which might increase in force if general conditions 
improved. In one shipyard it was stated that, as drinking 
diminished, the desire for other things increased, and this 
reacted upon the efforts of the worker. It tended, for example, 
to lessen the opposition to piecework. It was also evident 
amongst some of the low paid workers that the amount 
spent in drink, even to-day, is out of all proportion to family 
needs, and is causing a serious lowering of family standards, 
which, in turn, reacts upon the productive efficiency of 
the wage earners in the family. On the other hand it was 
frequently stated that the non-drinking workers generally 
had a deeper sense of family pride which made for more 
regular habits and better all-round efficiency. Further, with 
rapid changes constantly taking place in technique the range 
of work demanding a high degree of concentration and the 
number of “ key ” jobs are increasing, and in this connection 
drinking is a matter of importance. Drinking during working 
hours amongst such workers is not tolerated in industry 
to-day, but the after-effects of drinking outside working hours 
may be responsible for errors of judgment of which the 
cause is not apparent. 

DRINK AND POVERTY 

An attempt was made to collect some impartial evidence 

on this extremely complicated question. The enquity 
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covered an examination of such data as existed, supplemented 
by special investigations in York on the lines of Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree’s earlier work there, and in Edinburgh, through 
the medium of Poor Law Relief machinery, to ascertain how 
far drinking is contributing to the poverty which the Poor 
Law seeks to relieve. Some light is also thrown upon the 
question by a statement showing family expenditure on drink. 
There is only space to summarise the conclusions reached. 
The detailed personal enquiry in the working-class homes of 
York showed that approximately 72 out of 652 families in 
ptimary poverty) and 168 of 196 families in secondary 
poverty, were in that condition owing to drink. Therefore, 
drink was responsible for :-— 

11 per cent. of the cases in primary poverty. 

85 per cent. of the cases in secondary poverty. 

28 per cent. of the total. 

The Edinburgh enquiry, covering the whole of the cases 
of outdoor relief in the city and the adult inmates of a poor 
law institution, showed that 13.2 per cent. of the outdoor 
cases and 41 per cent. of the indoor cases were attributable 
primarily to drink. The wide disparity between the two 
proportions is probably accounted for by a careful scrutiny 
of all outdoor relief cases and refusal of this relief to persons 
who would be likely to spend it on drink. The average of 
the two classes was 15 per cent. In the three institutions in 
which supplementary but less detailed poor law enquiries 
were undertaken the number of cases primarily attributable 
to drink represented respectively 15, 13 and 15 per cent. of 
the total number of inmates whose cases were investigated. 
The results of the investigation as a whole appear to justify 
the following conclusions :— 

From 25 to 30 per cent. of the whole of the poverty in a 
typical working-class district is caused wholly or partly by 
drink. Having regard to the careful selection of outdoor 
telief cases in Edinburgh, the proportion of the cases in that 
city attributable primarily to drink may be taken as a general 
minimum, namely 13.2 per cent. The enquiries into the cases 

} Primary poverty obtains when total family earnings are insufficient to obtain 
minimum necessities for the maintenance of mere physical efficiency. Secondary 


poverty arises when income would be sufficient but some portion of it is absorbed by 
some other expenditure either useful or wasteful. 
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of indoor relief suggested that the minimum proportion of 
this extreme class of poverty, due primarily to drink, is not 
likely to be less than 15 per cent. on an average. Drink is a 
predominant cause of “secondary” poverty and the pro- 
portion may be as high as 85 per cent. Drink is probably 
responsible for 10 or 11 per cent. of primary poverty. It 
would be misleading to apply these percentages to the total 
cost of poor relief so as to obtain an estimate of the national 
poor law expenditure caused by drink since abnormal un- 
employment is swelling the number of persons obtaining 
relief, and there is a lack of information regarding the cost 
of maintaining children and mental defectives in poor law 
institutions. Nevertheless there seems little doubt that it 
will amount to a considerable sum. 
CONCLUSION 
It is difficult to generalise upon so complex and com- 
prehensive a problem, but the foregoing analysis would 
seem to lead to the following conclusions :— 

(2) That there has been a substantial fall in the con- 
sumption of alcohol, especially since 1914. 

(b) That during this period high prices, strict control 
and trade depression have reinforced a tendency 
which had already set in towards a permanent change 
in drinking customs. 

(¢) That expenditure has not fallen in the same pro- 
portion on account of high prices, but remains 
roughly about the same proportion of income as it did 
before the war. 

(d) ‘That such changes in habit accompanied by changes 
in industrial organisation have eliminated absenteeism, 
bad time-keeping and low productivity, which in the 
past have been attributed to drinking, except in the 
case of relatively small groups of unskilled workers. 

(¢) That drink still remains a contributing cause of 
poverty and crime, due mainly to the fact that, amongst 
the poorest section of the population, the demand for 
drink would seem to be inelastic on the part of the 
drinking class, so that a rise in price involves a serious 
lowering of family standards causing distress out of 
all proportion to the amount spent. 

W. HamILTon WHYTE. 
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Pustic OPINION: THE ENGLISH PRESS AND THE 
MANCHURIAN DISPUTE 
T may be interesting, now that the Manchurian question 
[= been decided by force of arms, to follow the treatment 
of the issues involved in the English press. The dispute 
has admittedly provided the first real test of the League’s 
capacity to prevent a war between two large powers. The 
question whether the public has been offered a clear 
presentation of the principles involved, is of great import- 
ance. For this purpose it is not necessary to enter into 
any of the controversial facts. It is not in dispute that 
Manchuria, potentially wealthy and strategically important, 
has long been a temptation to imperial ambition, that on this 
occasion the Japanese war party has gained the upper hand, 
that the lack of strong government in Manchuria has provided 
Japan with real grievances, such as governments of the West 
have often thought, in days before the League and the Kellogg 
Pact, sufficient to justify action similar to Japan’s. Nor is 
one on controversial grounds in saying that Japan put 
herself technically in the wrong, whatever the merits of her 
case, by seizing strategic points in Manchuria and thus 
breaking the Covenant of the League and the Kellogg Pact. 
Once China had appealed to the League under Article 11 of 
the Covenant, and had put her case unreservedly in the 
League’s hands, the important question was whether or not 
the World had succeeded in building an effective organisation 
for the prevention of war. 
Let us see how these issues were treated in the English Press. 
On September 26th—to go no further back—the 7imes 
described in a leading article how a Japanese garrison had 
attacked and disarmed Chinese forces, how “ powerful 
military interests ” were disposed to applaud “ the readiness 
of the soldiers to ‘ give the Chinese a lesson ’.” Fortunately, 
said the Times, “the League has shown itself equal to the 
occasion.” The Times proceeded to welcome the co-operation 
of U.S.A., to point to the danger of U.S.S.R., and to warn 
China that “ the Council’s championship of peace does not 
in the least mean that it has any sympathy with the ‘ pin- 
pricking ’ policy in which Chinese governments have indulged 
only too often in recent years.” This remained the attitude of 
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the 7imes to the dispute for some weeks. The best expression 
of the opposite view that appeared in its columns was a 
letter from Mr. J. O. P. Bland on October 19th. Mr. Bland 
fully admitted that the methods of the Japanese in Manchuria 
were wholly inconsistent with League obligations and in 
the words of the 7imes, that “their action has enabled China, 
to appear at Geneva as the aggrieved party.” But, Mr, 
Bland argued, Japan had “‘ made of Manchuria a flourishing 
oasis in the howling desert of Chinese misrule,” while the 
Chinese had deliberately set out to provoke Japan to violence 
in order that they might get rid of Japan’s treaty rights in 
Manchuria. Finally, would not the League do more harm than 
ood if, in trying “to stop war between Japan and China, 
it fomeated strife between Japan and U.S.A.?” This letter 
is worth quoting at some length because it openly repudiated 
the League in favour of the old diplomacy. Some change 
was apparent in the Zimes (October 21st) when a leading 
atticle spoke of the Japanese army as having become “a 
militantly equipped police force in a disordered part of 
China.” Its main position, however, was unchanged until 
November 14th when, on the eve of Sir John Simon’s 
departure for Paris, it had become clear that Japan did not 
intend to submit to the Council’s request to withdraw her 
troops to the railway zone. The Zimes, which had hitherto 
based its attitude on the law of the Covenant, stated that 
the League had 
“ from the first made its own position more difficult than it would 
have been in any case by concentrating too exclusively upon the 
juridical framework of peace. When the matter came before the 
Council in September, it did not consider the rights and wrongs 
of the case or make any attempt to ascertain whether motives of 
unsatisfied justice had prompted the Japanese seizure of Mukden.” 
A few weeks before, the Times itself had urged that Japanese 
ageression had necessarily made such considerations irrelevant 
for the League, which could only concentrate on Japan’s 
breach of the Covenant. On November 23rd, the 7imes was 
speaking again of the League’s 
* initial error of condemning out of hand a State that may be in 
the right, because it had felt compelled to fire the first shot in what 
it believed to be the defence of its own rights and the cause of 
justice.” 
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Exactly the plea put forward by Germany in 1914. On 
December 11th, the 7imes so far departed from its earlier 
attitude as to argue that there are cases which cannot be 
judged by a purely judicial standard, “and that history 
certainly affords many examples of useful and even noble 
work that has required ruthless methods for its performance.” 
The reader was apparently left to assume that Japanese 
behaviour in Manchuria was an example of such useful or 
even noble work. 

At the outset the Manchester Guardian took its stand 
firmly on the text of the League Covenant. 


“If the peace party does not gain the upper hand in Japan, the 
League will have either to admit that the Covenant is unworkable 


or attempt to apply the dangerous weapon of ‘ sanctions’ ”’. 


On October 9th, the Manchester Guardian pointed out that 
the peculiar difficulties of the situation were really irrelevant : 
“The League Covenant was intended to apply to bad times.” 
It urged that if Article XI. (which merely referred the question 
to the League Council) was insufficient, Article XV., which 
provides for an investigation or report, would have to be 
invoked. On October 23rd, it hoped that Japan would 
withdraw at the League’s behest, but urged that the Council’s 
demands must not be “ whittled down.” On the 24th, 
Japan’s delays and counter-proposals made clear, in the 
Manchester Guardian’s view, that Japan was “trying to hold 
out against the League. It remains to be seen whether she 
can do so with impunity.” No one could say whether the 
League would now have the courage to recommend such a 
drastic step as to threaten an economic boycott. On 
November 9th, a week before the critical Council meeting, 
the Manchester Guardian summarised in a short “ A.B.C. of 
the League’s action,” the whole juridicial position, ending 
with a discussion of the utility of withdrawing ambassadors as 
a preliminary “ sanction.” On November roth, it pointed 
out that there was a tendency to introduce irrelevant con- 
siderations of Japanese grievances and to get away from the 
one essential. “If China had broken fifty treaties, Japan 
broke her Covenant with the League.” On November 13th, 


the Alanchester Guardian replied to the Daily Telegraph in 
these terms : 
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“* The Covenant is there. This country has signed it and pledged 
her support to it. Why should the Das/y Telegraph so resent a 
reminder on Armistice Day of the obligations incurred by this 
country, along with nearly all other countries to preserve the 
world’s peace ? The Daily Telegraph says that if the Council were 
‘ever so mad as to suggest the possibility of coercion’ they 
would shake the League to its foundations. It is not the Council 
but the text of the Covenant which ‘ suggests the possibility of 
coercion,’ and to tear up the Covenant would do more than 
* shake the foundations ’ of the League. It would shatter them!” 

Apart from a reference in the News—Chronicle, this is the 
only mention I have seen in the daily Press of the fact that 
the League Covenant is a treaty involving obligations upon 
this country and all the other member-states. No doubt it 
was this reminder that led to Mr. Garvin’s surprising outburst 
about “ pacifist jingos ”” who supported even the awkward 
clauses in the Covenant to which they were signatories. 

On November roth, the Manchester Guardian added that if 
the League permitted Japan to be successful its only function 
on this occasion would have been “to add a flavour of 
international respectability to a particularly gross case of 
ageression by a strong Power against a weak Power.” 
“Yaffle”” in the New Leader made the same point when he 
said that the war in Manchuria was not really war “ because it 
had not yet been recognised by the League of Nations.” On 
December 8th, in a frank obituary on the League, the 
Manchester Guardian ended by saying that : 

** The Covenant has failed to save China from Japanese aggression 
as completely as a signed and ratified treaty failed to save Belgium 
from German aggression in 1914, and the Great Powers, despite 
all their fine pacific gestures, have to their great shame, not even 
seriously protested against, let alone resisted, such a state of 
affairs.” 

The attitude taken by the Daily Telegraph has already been 
suggested by a quotation from its controversy with the 
Manchester Guardian. On November 16th, in an article 
entitled “ The League’s False Step,” it argued that the League’s 
difficulties were of its own making. It had requested Japan to 
withdraw, though no one could believe “that Japan could 
ot would comply with that request.” The Daily Telegraph 
tidiculed the pretensions of China to have a government and 
held that for Japan to have withdrawn would have been to 
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hand over her nationals to the “ flood of barbarism from 
which they had been rescued.” China, according to the Daily 
Telegraph (thereby prejudging the dispute between the two 
countries) had repeatedly infringed her treaties and Japan 
stood “for the protection of her own rights in a country 
where they have, in the present conditions, no other defence.” 
Noting on November 2oth the change in the attitude of the 
League, the Daily Telegraph insisted that it would now turn 
its attention to persuading the combatants to open direct 
negotiations. The real interest of the League was to uphold 
the sanctity of treaties—which apparently meant in this case 
upholding Japan’s determination to seize Manchuria. On 
November 30th, the Daily Telegraph argued that Sir John 
Simon’s “‘ cool-headed diplomacy ” had helped to retrieve 
the League’s initial blunder and Japan, by countermanding 
the advance on Chinchow, had done “ the utmost that could 
be asked ” to further “ the Council’s task of mediation.” 


The Morning Post's attitude was similar. Japan stood, in 
its eyes, as the civilising powerful state restoring order and 
safeguarding investments in property in Manchuria. It 
doubted (November 9th) whether “ the cause of peace would 
be helped by the intervention of the League of Nations.” 
it was in consequence of Japan’s “strong hand” in Man- 
churia that so many Chinese had migrated there in search of 
security. Out of some thirty million inhabitants, 90 per cent. 
were Chinese, a quarter-of-a-million Japanese and three-quarters 
of-a-million Koreans. Japan had “vast sums” invested in 
Manchuria which was 


“ now in the way of becoming, for the island Empire, one of the 
chief sources of food and raw material. These are facts which 
would make it preposterous to expect Japan either to evacuate 
Manchuria or delegate to the League of Nations her rights and 
her duties to her own subjects and her own welfare... ..Great 
Britain has no interest in urging Japan to relinquish her position 
in Manchuria ; on the contrary, if Japan were to relax her hold, the 
consequences would be disastrous to the peace and prosperity, 
as well as the material development of that part of the world... . 
We have no cause of difference with Japan as long as she observes 
the rights of British subjects in Manchuria and we have even 
reason for gratitude (as well as admiration) in the strong stand she 
is making against anarchy, brigandage, and murder.” 
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Referring (November 16th) to the suggestion that sanctions 
might be applied, the A/orning Post said, 
“A policy which risked embroiling the world for the sake of 
peace would be a mockery. What is at issue is something much 
more important than the dignity of the League of Nations.” 

In view of this attitude it was ironic that it fell to the 
Morning Post (November 6th), first to give publicity to what 
it rightly described as “an astonishing document,” but one 
which it apparently accepted as authentic. This document, 
taken from the China Critic, purported to be a memorial 
presented on July 25th, 1927 to the Emperor of Japan by 
Baron Tanaka, then Prime Minister. It described the steps 
which Japan should take to counteract the restrictions of the 
Nine-Power treaty, and to colonise the Far East and develop 
a new Continental empire. To conquer the world, the 
document suggested, it was necessary to conquer Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and then China, the U.S.A. and Russia. The 
best policy would be to secure rights and privileges in 
Manchuria and Mongolia, under a pretence of trade pene- 
tration in China. 

The News-Chronicle, always an enthusiastic supporter of 
the League, took throughout the view that Manchuria was a 
test question of our fidelity to the Covenant. The Man- 
churian dispute (November 9th) was described as a “ red light 
to the world,” the issue being whether the sword should 
triumph, as it did in 1914, or whether the new method of the 
League should succeed in the world. “ The acknowledgment 
of Japan’s right to assert her claims, just or otherwise, by 
force, is an acknowledgment of every country’s right to do 
the same anywhere.” On November 23rd, the News- 
Chronicle urged that public opinion should be mobilised in 
support of the Covenant. It declared that the Little England 
Tory Press did not represent the true opinion of the people 
of Great Britain and asked why the League of Nations Union 
did not use its resources to organise demonstrations all over 
the country.” The News—Chronicle also supplied articles by 
well-known League authorities pointing out the dangers of 
League failure. On December 7th, Mr. Wilson Harris wrote: 

“* As between Geneva and Moscow she (China) has made her 
choice, and it turned out badly. Very well. If the League cannot 
save her from Japan, Soviet Russia very likely can.” 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


The most widely circulated papers—the Daily Mail, Daily 
Express, and Daily Herald—usually considered that their 
publics were only interested in Manchuria if fighting was 
actually taking place—for war is always “news” in any 
part of the world, however remote. Such comment as they 
gave is particularly interesting as a proof of the opinion, held 
by those most competent to know, of what the British public 
really likes to be told about foreign affairs. The Daily Herald 
gave the minimum of space to Manchuria. The principal 
contribution, apart from headline fighting news, were a few 
short popular articles by Mr. Ewer. On November 16th, 
in one of its rare leaders on the subject, the Daily Herald 
asked whether “ the world must conclude that the Covenant 
is a scrap of paper, and that, despite the Kellogg Pact, war 
remains an ‘instrument of policy’ ?” 

The Daily Express was unblushingly in favour of our 
abandoning the League. It was also pro-Japanese on the 
ground that Japan would save Asia and us from the Bol- 
sheviks. In an article (November 3rd) headed Axti-Fapanese 
Feeling, it said that “thanks to our entanglement with the 
League of Nations, which on the whole has leaned decisively 
to the side of China, there is a feeling in Tokio that British 
opinion is anti-Japanese.” This was not so. Japan was 
protecting her “interests by force of arms” very much as 
we did by punitive and order-restoring expeditions ” on the 
Indian North-West frontier : 

“ The massing of Soviet troops along the northern and western 
borders is a disquieting development. No country with Far 
Eastern interests, like Great Britain and the United States, would 
willingly see Manchuria drawn into the Russian net.” 
The ordinary man, it argued (November 9th) holds, sanely, if 
somewhat lazily, that if “ Japs” and “Chinks” want to 
fight, it’s no affair of ours. But is he sure that he is not going to 
get mixed up in this Far Eastern war? England should at once 
withdraw from the League and “ reinstate London as the 
sole headquarters of British policy.” It protested (November 
16th) against Sir John Simon going to Paris for a Conference, 
because it meant certain “ humiliation” for England, con- 
tributed a real danger that we might be drawn into conflict, 
and was a waste of money, when the first thing that should 
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be cut down is “ useless expenditure abroad by ministers,” 
England could no longer afford to buy the necessary exchange 
to keep the League of Nations at Geneva in funds.” The 
Daily Mail (November 14th) warned Sir John Simon to 
“leave Japan alone,” but was glad he was not the sort of 
man to be led away by ‘ fanatical pacifists’.” It continued 
“‘ The people of this country are not going to war with their old 
friend and ally, Japan, for the benefit of Chinese war-lords and 
Soviet incendiaries... .It must be recognised that behind General 
Ma is the Soviet, which has chosen this very moment to inaugurate 
a new cadging campaign for loans and credits from civilised 
European States. But Japan is perfectly capable of dealing with 
the Soviet. She is not afraid of Moscow and she has the necessary 
force on the spot if the Bolsheviks should go to extreme lengths. . 
..Under the Chinese flag everywhere there is anarchy and civil 
war; under the Japanese flag there is order and peace....” 
On November 17th its headline ran Chinese Mutilate Fapanese 
Soldiers and its special correspondent in Mukden (not, we 
suppose, the same correspondent who sent in 1902 the 
famous account of the Boxer massacres which had not taken 
place), described or alluded to the “ unspeakable atrocities ” 
committed upon wounded Japanese. These were described 
as too horrible for publication. This, for all we know, may 
have been true. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN, 
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SomME ForEIGN Books 


what at the hands of the modern Geopolitiker but it is 

still high enough to justify a twenty-third edition of 

his book on political geography now called Die 
Grossmachte vor und nach dem Weltkriege (Teubner; pp. 354). 
Revised by three German scholars and edited by Karl 
Haushofer, this new edition is a valuable book of reference 
and also a useful introduction to the study of contemporary 
history for it examines the conditions under which a power 
becomes, continues, or ceases, to be a great power, contrasts 
the pre-war with the post-war system, and seeks to explain 
the transition. The publishers have been generous with 
maps and the editors with statistics. 


Ress; KJELLEN’S reputation has suffered some- 


Pre-war history continues to attract more writers than 
post-war history. In his Henry V. (Plon; pp. x., 478), 
M. Pierre de Luz has written what, in spite of its partisanship, 
will probably be the authoritative life of the Bourbon who 
might so easily have been King of France. That at least 
M. de Luz shows ; whether he would have long remained king 
is another question. The Count of Chambord ruined himself 
by his own intransigeance on what, in spite of M. de Luz, 
was a side issue but of his sincerity there is no question. 
He was in many ways an attractive figure. Austere in his 
private life, adherent of an outworn system but not un- 
democratic, loyal, and above all, a patriotic Frenchman, he 
would possibly have served his nation well but he was a 
Bourbon and Bourbon-trained, and Bourbons learn nothing. 
M. de Luz has completely mastered his mass of material, 
writes attractively and with genuinely royalist enthusiasm. 
He never suppresses facts but often his partisanship prevents 
him drawing what seem to the non-royalist the obvious 
conclusions. That is the chief defect in a most useful 
contribution to recent French history. 

In Germany the success of the Biillow memoirs has 
provoked a score of books mostly controversial, and rather 
barrenly so, but occasionally containing material useful for 
the student. E. von Schmidt-Pauli’s First Bélows 
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Denkunwiirdigkeiten (Schlieffen Verlag ; pp. 216), is a violent 
refutation of any amount of alleged “‘ mis-statements,”’ mostly 
personal in the “ Memoirs,” and equally personal is Eckard- 
stein’s Die Entlassung des Fiirsten Bilows (Verl.f. Kulturpolitik), 
an account of Biilow’s fall in which Eckardstein repays in 
kind the venom which Biilow spat out against him in the 
“Memoirs.” There is, amid the indignation, some solid 
fact which cannot be neglected, but it is buried under a mass 
of trifling refutations and corrections—even to quotations. 
There is the same criticisms of the unimportant but there 
is more factual matter in the composite Front wider Biilow 
(Bruckmann, Munich ; pp. viii., 396), in which Dr. Thimme 
has collected a series of refutations of statements in the 
“Memoirs ” from surviving diplomatists or their literary 
executors. There are no fewer than twenty-five separate 
essays by the aggrieved or their partisans, and there is a good 
deal of new matter—a Holstein letter or two, Einem’s attempt 
to saddle Biilow with the responsibility for slowing down the 
rate of development of the Army and the like. But in their 
zeal to refute Biilow and to show him as the real artisan of the 
German débacle, the critics prove too much. Biilow’s mistakes 
were not irretrievable, serious though they were; his 
successors so far from retrieving them only made worse ones. 
Biilow might have been guilty of Agadir but assuredly not 
of the “scrap of paper” speech. Finally, the summing up 
of Biilow’s character, entrusted to Eugen Fischer, is so hostile 
and the picture that is painted so black that in spite of all 
one’s convictions regarding the fundamental lack of his- 
toricity of the ““ Memoirs ” one turns almost with relief to the 
friendly book of Sigmund Munz, Féarst Bilow (Verl. f. 
F, Kulturpolitik ; pp. 316), which is an eloquent sketch of the 
former Imperial Chancellor not uncritical but betraying none 
of the furious animosity that characterises the others. 

Also of fundamental importance to the Biilow controversy 
is the first life of Holstein—Frity von Holstein als Mensch 
and Politiker (Schréder ;_ pp. 222)—by F. von Trotha, who 
is a nephew of Holstein’s most intimate friend, Frau von 
Lebbin. Its importance lies in the quantity of isolated facts 
and opinions it contains—like Holstein’s bitter comment on 
Biilow that he pursued a Biilow policy, not a German one— 
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for it fails to give an adequate biography. The author is 
concerned to defend rather than to explain and so, while the 
Holstein mystery is left unsolved, considerable time is wasted 
in attempting to refute the accusation that Holstein used his 
Foreign Office knowledge to speculate on the bourse by the 
mere fact that Holstein died a poor man. But he has made a 
useful beginning and his book will serve as an outline until 
a better biographer comes along. 

Among books on current problems of German politics 
L. Dingrave’s Wo steht die junge Generation (Diederichs ; 
Jena; pp. 54), is much more important than its shortness 
would imply. It is an attempt to explain what the German 
youth, that is those from the ages of 14 to 30, feel, and 
what is their attitude to life and to its personal and general 
problems and to trace the changes in feeling, as the teens 
yield to the twenties. The age limits are elastic but Dingrave, 
who is sceptical of ex-soldiers and of the value of war- 
experience, intends them to cover the real post-war generation 
and he shows precisely why that generation reacts to this or 
that political party or tendency at the appeal of the old, 
how the moderate parties have failed to cater for youth 
and how their enemies have taken full advantage of that 
failure. In its close analysis it sheds a flood of light on the 
German situation of to-day and is worth a score of the 
political and legal works that profess to do so. One would 
welcome more books of this sort. 

Formally legal is Dr. A. Buschke’s Die Grundrechte der 
Weimarer Verfassung in der Rechtssprechung des Reichsgerichts 
(Stilke, pp. 140), a critical examination with comparisons with 
foreign constitutions of the fundamental rights guaranteed 
to the citizen by the Weimar constitution and of the place 
of the courts in expounding and upholding them. There is an 
excellent discussion of the controversial Art. 48 and of the 
latter part of the constitution which is very suggestive. 

A book for those interested in the reform of Parliament- 
ary procedure is a recent addition to Stilke’s excellent legal 
texts series, Die Geschaftsordnungen der deutschen Parlamenten 
edited by Prof. O. T. Zschucke (pp. 684), which contains 
the standing orders of the Reichstag, of the parliaments of 
all the German “ Lands,” and of the parliaments of Austria 
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and Danzig—a most useful collection from which a study of 
great interest might be made. Of peculiar interest to Germany 
is a valuable little contribution to international law by 
Werner Braun, Démarche Ultimatum Sommation (Stilke, pp. 84) 
which by a wealth of historical reference establishes the 
distinction between these three modes of procedure and 
concludes that the Austrian Note to Serbia in July 1914 was 
really and truly an “ ultimatum.” 

Among books on the League of Nations a new com- 
mentary on the Covenant deserves special mention—Jean 
Ray’s Commentaire du Pacte de la Société des Nations (Sitey, 
pp. 718). The method of treatment is noteworthy. Oratory 
at Geneva is so overpowering that out of the multitude of 
speeches someone must compile what M. Ray calls “un 
ensemble maniable de faits et de directives.” Consequently 
he compiles his commentary article by article from the 
documents which detail the work of the League. The reader 
is therefore kept on the ground of solid fact. Whatever the 
interpretation of the theorist, and M. Ray usually states it 
fully enough, the reader is kept sternly to the interpretation 
as deduced from actual procedure taken under the various 
atticles and the views of responsible statesmen in Council 
and assembly on both applicability and method. M. Ray 
has successfully avoided the danger that his book would 
become a mere repertory of decisions. He is always ready 
to emphasise the dynamic quality of every decision taken, 
to believe in development and to trace its course from the 
first tentative steps in 1919 to the powerful action the League 
can exercise to-day. He is not unmindful of the ideal but 
he prefers to make the reader concentrate on the actual with 
the result that his book is far more than a formal commentary ; 
it is history written by a careful jurist who excels in exposition 
and is a master of the documents on which he relies. His 
book is almost indispensable for any practical student of the 
Covenant. A suggestive study by Wolfgang Schneider, 
Die vilkerrechtliche CLAusuLA Reus Sic StaNntisus und Art. 19 
der Vilkerbundsatzung (Dummler; pp. 140), deals with one 
of the thorniest points of treaty law which has been given the 
chance of a fresh interpretation by the Covenant article on 
the revision of treaties. After a luminous discussion of the 
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rebus sic stantibus problem Dr. Schneider concludes that the 
presumption of such a clause inherent in all legal documents 
confers no legal right on any signatory. It is a purely political 
conception, and while it may explain political action, it is 
not legal justification of it. But the existence of Article 19 
gives it legal value, for under the Covenant a method has 
now been found of calling attention in a legal way to the 
fact that conditions have altered and a chance has been afforded 
of amendment or cancellation that in certain circumstances 
might involve the overriding of a signatory who took a 
stand on a purely legal right. The latter chance is remote but 
it is right to call attention to it and to indicate that the 
Covenant provides a possibility of escape from a position 
which the mere admission of a hypothetical reservation could 
not prevent from occasionally becoming intolerable. The 
work of the International Labour Office forms the subject 
of Drs. Berger, Kuttig and Rhode’s Internationales Arbeitsrecht 
(Vahlen ; pp. xx., 388), which is an elaborate commentary, 
fully documented with cases of the labour provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, with an appendix of sixty-nine draft 
conventions and recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Conference with particulars of 
ratification, etc. International Labour Law is still a mystery 
to many people whose daily work requires that they should 
understand it and this is a very useful means to knowledge 
which may confidently be recommended. A book of more 
general interest is Dr. Ludwig Waldecker’s Die Stellung der 
menschlichen Gesellschaft zum Vélkerbund (Heymann; pp. 
xii., 374). It is described as an attempt to trace the history of 
the struggle for world organisation and to explain systematic- 
ally the attitude of political, religious, social, and national 
gtoups to the League idea. Each group is analysed 
separately, the sections on the attitudes of the various 
countries being particularly useful, and the whole is rounded 
off by a study of past and present protagonists of international 
government, a curious but very interesting collection. Of 
purely constitutional legal interest is M. Ch. Durand’s study, 
Les Etats fédéraux (Sitey, pp. 362), claiming to be “a con- 
tribution to positive constitutional law.” M. Durand 
describes clearly the characteristics of the federal state and the 
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influence of federalism on state institutions, including a very 
interesting section on the “autonomy” of the federated 
states, and ends with a difficult chapter in which he seeks at 
length, not unsuccessfully, to do what has baffled many a 
jurist—to reach a definition of the federal state and explain 
its significance for the world. A brief mention must also 
be made of the first part of a most interesting study by 
Professor C. Turgeon of Dijon, Critique de la Conception 
socialiste de J’ Histoire (Sitey; pp. 464). The difficulty of 
stating clearly Marx’s materialist conception of history is 
well known and Marxists still persist in differing about what 
the fragmentary remarks of their prophet really mean. 
Prof. Turgeon subjects these fragments to a searching analysis 
and traces the sources whence Marx derived his conception. 
Then he discusses the expositions of the doctrine by Labriola 
and Loria, who more or less fixed the doctrine that the 
Bolsheviks have raised to the level of a creed. The criticism 
is hostile but very fair and very readable, especially in the 
sketch of the effect of the doctrine on actual Socialist 
legislation accomplished or designed, fuller treatment of 
which is promised in the next volume. 

The craze for biography has no doubt dictated the form 
of F. Klein’s 13 Manner regieren Europa (Hanseatische Verlags- 
anstalt, Hamburg ; pp. 260), but it ought not to be put on the 
same shelf with K. Marcu’s Alachte und Manner der Gegemwart 
(Kiepenhauer; Pp. 260). M. Marcu is always interesting 
but he is clever rather than profound, and much more 
interested in what he thinks are the characters of his heroes 
than in the facts. His impressionistic sketches of Clémenceau, 
Lenin, Kemal, Foch, Chesterton (!) and Croce are entertaining 
and occasionally provocative, but they have none of the 
real political insight of Klein, one of the shrewdest political 
observers in Germany. Klein’s appreciations of leading 
statesmen, including Stresemann, Briand, Chamberlain, 
Mussolini, Seipel, Tchitcherin, etc., are extremely good, 
especially in the way each is related to the general European 
problem which is specifically dealt with in chapters devoted 
to Locarno and the admission of Germany to the League— 
an excellent critical account, from a moderate Nationalist 
standpoint. The problem of dictatorship is dealt with in a 
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most interesting book by the veteran Catalan leader, F. 
Cambo, Les Dictatures (Alcan; pp. xx. 210), which is 
distinguished as much by its acute analysis of the failure of 
democracy as by devotion to its principles. The spread of 
dictatorship he ascribes to the spiritual and intellectual 
effects of the war on countries in which democracy was a 
form rather than a living force and he sees the problem, not 
in the dictatorships themselves, under which, unless national 
life dies, opposition is steadily fostered, but in their 
dissolutions, which imply bloodshed and perhaps anarchy. 
Of their evil M. Cambo is completely convinced—and the 
brilliant parallel between what happened to Diaz’s peaceful 
Mexico and to an Argentina which was anything but peaceful 
but had no Diaz, will convince all but the born Fascist. The 
relations of the Roman Church to trade unionism and to 
labour generally are handled by the Jesuit G. Guitton in 
Pour Collaborer (Editions Spes; pp. 180), which is an extensive 
commentary on the directives of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Council on the question of labour organisation, etc., issued 
in May, 1929 in response to requests made during the textile 
strikes in Northern France. The complete text is given, 
which, like the commentary, is full of benevolence and 
gives official blessing to the Christian unions, condemns the 
Marxists and admonishes the employers. It is, in effect, a 
plea on religious grounds for the co-operation demanded 
elsewhere on economic grounds. 

A line must be spared for the first volume of a new refer- 
ence work, J. Kreppel’s Handwirterbuch fir Politik und 
Wirtschaft (Verlag des Buches, Vienna; pp. 447 double 
columned). The present volume extends from Aachen to 
Chile, puts the facts in short articles, and covers an immense 
lot of ground. The treatment is too summary for it to add to 
knowledge, but it contains a huge number of facts under a 
large and varied assortment of headings. The facts are easy 
to find, and people who want only facts, and these the main 
facts, will find it quite handy for quick consultation. 


R. T. CLark. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PoLITICs 
By Harowp J. Lasxi 
(George Allen and Unwin. 35. 6d.) 


T is impossible to remain mentally passive in reading 
[P< Laski. For he launches his views with such immense 

persuasive power, that where we agree, we feel a new 

enthusiasm for our convictions, and where we disagree, 
we are exasperated, almost resentful, that a view we believe 
weak should be presented in such strength. In the preface 
to this Introduction, Mr. Laski explains that he has deliberately 
refrained from trying to present a well-rounded system, but 
has rather tried to expound in a simple and non-technical 
way the basic problems of politics. It would be a mistake 
to infer from this preface and from the modest production of 
the book that it is not one of the more important of Mr, 
Laski’s works. The attempt to compress a treatment of the 
state in its formal, factual, and ethical aspects into ninety 
pages obviously involves the most ruthless sacrifice of 
elaboration. The chapter on the institution of the state 
suffers most. The scheme for a new committee system in 
Parliament, for example, is given only half a paragraph. Yet 
if this rigorous compression involves inevitable drawbacks, 
it has, also, its advantages. It means that first principles 
are set down with a simplicity and directness which makes 
them easier to grasp and examine. 

Mr. Laski begins by describing the state in so far as it is a 
legal structure. It is a territorial society divided into govern- 
ment and subjects, a handful of men which gives orders and 
a mass of men forced to obey. Considered legally, force is 
the essence of the state. Is this picture of a small group of 
dominant wills confronted by a host of submissive wills an 
accurate legal picture ? Is the concept of force relevant to the 
question of legal sovereignty ? In asserting that force is the 
essence of the state it is clearly the physical force of the 
policeman that Mr. Laski means ; for “ force” in the sense 
of propaganda or economic pressure is exercised by churches 
and trade unions and is not peculiar to the state. It is true 
that habitual obedience to the main body of the law is essential 
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for the maintenance of legal sovereignity ; otherwise the 
sovereign’s enactments would be only sound and fury. But 
it does not follow, as Mr. Laski infers, that this habitual 
obedience is produced by force. ‘The exercise of force is only 
effective in securing the obedience of the minority because 
the bulk of the people are habitually obedient for other 
reasons. The policeman looms so large in Mr. Laski’s vision 
that he is unable to see the power of public opinion behind 
him. Whether that opinion is itself the product of economic 
conditions is another question. 

This emphasis on force involves a false perspective, not 
only of the policeman, but of the legal sovereign. For Mr. 
Laski the legal sovereign—in England, the King in Parlia- 
ment—is a will which dominates the wills of subjects. Surely 
the ascription of “ force ” and “‘ power ” to the legal sovereign 
is due to a confusion between legal competence and political 
power. The power behind the sovereign’s enactments is a 
non-legal fact, and the investigation of its ultimate source is a 
non-legal enterprise. The function of the legal sovereign is 
to articulate and define the “will of the people” which 
may, in practice, be the “ effective demand of the dominant 
group ” as Mr. Laski believes. To say that there are no legal 
limits to its authority is simply to point out that no competing 
law-declaring agency has been established to nullify its 
pronouncements. It is not the function of the legal sovereign 
to “create ” the law but to give it its legal form. This Mr. 
Laski would admit, for he insists that it is economic interests 
which mainly determine the substance of law. It is important 
to distinguish between the legal sovereign, which is simply, 
in Professor John Dickenson’s words, a “ logical postulate 
of presupposition of any system of order according to law ” ; 
and the political or economic power which determines the 
direction the legal sovereign takes. It is true that, in practice, 
we may not be able to separate them. In some circumstances 
it may be impossible to resist economic power without 
renouncing the legal sovereign through which it expresses 
itself. What is essential to remember is that such opposition 
is not directed only against an economic class or the group 
which forms the government, but against the established 
“system of order according to law.” 
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Mr. Laski’s doctrine of the relation between economics 
and politics can be summed up in one sentence: “ The 
legal order is a mask behind which a dominant economic 
interest secures the benefit of political authority.” (page 21), 
It is exceedingly difficult to estimate with any accuracy the 
extent to which political power is determined by wealth, but 
if we bear in mind how, in the present economic crisis, the 
“rulers” of countries are compelled to “consult” the 
bankers at every step we will not feel that Mr. Laski has 
over-estimated the power of money in politics. Apparently 
the practical implication Mr. Laski would draw is that direct 
action must supplement political action. The striker is the 
auxiliary of the legislator. 

The ultimate basis for the citizen’s allegiance to the state 
must depend upon the ethical end which it serves. It cannot 
claim obedience by virtue of what it is, but for what in fact 
it does. In this work Mr. Laski firmly maintains his previous 
view of the basis of political obligation. From the moral 
standpoint we can only impose laws “ if, in their operation, 
we satisfy at the least sacrifice as much as we can of human 
want.” (Page 32.) “ The state’s claim to obedience depends 
upon what it does to the lives of individual citizens. Of this 
result they alone can judge; and the rightness of law, 
therefore, depends upon their judgment of it.” (Page 45.) 
Law is desirable if it is desired. It is good if it secures, not 
what the people need, but what they want. 

If a good law is one that people want, how many people 
must want it before it becomes good? “ We cannot argue 
that the British Trade Union Act of 1927 is just, if trade- 
unionists widely denounce it as class-legislation.” Does it 
not necessarily follow that a law imposing a land-tax ‘s not 
just if landowners widely denounce it as class legislation? 
Scarcely a law is passed that is not considered unjust by some 
small minority of citizens. Yet Mr. Laski is adamant that the 
individuals affected are themselves the only judges of whether 
a law is just. It is impossible to go behind their decision. 
On this basis the belief of one individual that a law is unjust 
will make it unjust. But Mr. Laski can hardly mean that. 
For he says in another place that the state “ must strike such 
a balance of interests that what emerges as satisfied is greater 
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than what can be secured by any alternative programme.” 
(Page 32). Yet he cannot mean that a law is just if the 
majority desire it, for he does not say that the Trades Dispute 
Act is unjust if the majority of people oppose it, but if the 
trade unions oppose it. If we leave out of account this 
difficulty of determining the extent of opposition which 
makes a law unjust, we are not much better off. For if the 
only basis of political obligation is the rightness of law, and 
if that rightness is determined by what people want; then 
the whole function of political reform is to bring law into 
conformity, not with what is objectively just, but with what 
is wanted. On this basis, it is useless for Mr. Laski to explain 
men’s rights ; he must only describe their claims. For what 
they claim is right. His analysis is not a restatement of the 
ethical basis of the state; it is the assertion that it has no 
ethical basis. 

The final chapter is a magnificent plea for the full recog- 
nition of international law. This means the progressive 
restriction of the legal rights of individual states. The 
crucial issue of the moment is the fate of the League of 
Nations, “‘ for it must either develop further or be destroyed.” 
(Page 100.) “‘ For a body which, like the League, exists to 
ptevent war, cannot logically avoid the necessity, also, of 
dealing with the root causes of war (which are mainly 
economic) in order to fulfil its end. It will have, indeed, 
to go further. No single cause produces such chaos in the 
modern world as the right of the individual state to control 
its monetary policy.” Mr. Laski insists that international 
law is law in the full sense. This is a juristic question which 
does not affect the unfortunate fact that, as yet, international 
law does not enjoy the same likelihood of being obeyed as 
municipal law. Yet, ethically, whatever case exists for the 
tule of law within the nation state, can be made immeasurably 
stronger when applied to the international community. For 
the claims of the whole must have priority over the claims 


of the parts. 
W. MAcMAHON BALL. 
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POLITICS AND THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
By A. L. Rowse 
(Faber ¢> Faber. tos. 6d.) 


HIS is a book which should make the middle-aged, the 
| elderly, and the old do a little thinking, if only they 
can be induced to read it. Mr. Rowse has undertaken 
a bold and difficult task and, on the whole, he may 
be congratulated upon having performed it with a consider- 
able measure of success. He has made a serious attempt to 
analyse and define the attitude of the younger generation— 
by which he means the generation which has grown up after 
the war and with the war as a background—towards politics. 
But his book is something more than analytical. Generaliza- 
tions about generations, old or young, are as tempting to 
make and as untrustworthy as generalizations about the 
sexes. A statement that “the old are x and the young are 
y” is of little value unless it is qualified almost out of 
existence, if only because so many of the young always 
belong to the older generation and some of the old may even 
be found to belong to the younger generation. Mr. Rowse 
has therefore been extremely sagacious in not confining 
himself to an analysis of his own generation’s attitude towards 
politics, since that might well have left his book merely a 
well-deserved castigation of the old. Instead of this he has 
attempted the much more difficult task of trying to construct 
for himself a system of political thought which may be 
characteristic of and satisfactory to his own generation. 
Mr. Rowse starts from the fact that since the war politics 
have been dominated by the old and that the political outlook 
and methods of the older generation are profoundly distasteful 
to the young. He believes that the background of the wat 
and the complete failure of the older generation to deal with 
the post-war situation have sharpened the political con- 
sciousness of the young and given them a peculiarly realist 
outlook. “ The general outlook that they will frame fot 
themselves must be something positive, and rationalist, 
centred firmly in human society.” The most notable thing 
about human society in Europe to-day is that it is patholog- 
ically economic and that its politics are dominated by 
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economics and the class war, openly acknowledged or more 
or less skilfully disguised. A major political truth, which is 
shaping all our lives though many of us do not yet care to 
acknowledge it, is that nineteenth century democracy must 
either end in socialism or in self-destruction. Mr. Rowse 
has seen this truth clearly. He sees that “the fundamental 
needs of the time in politics hinge upon the future of the 
working class,” that the great question is whether “ we are 
going to succeed in making their participation in politics 
a reality,” whether we can abolish not only political, but 
economic and social privilege. 

Mr. Rowse sees the only hope for the future in socialism, 
and his book is in the main a courageous attempt to lay 
down the political postulates for a real socialist development 
in this country and to outline the tactics, strategy, and 
principles for a Labour Party determined to pursue 
“socialism in our time.” The book was written before the 
cataclysm which overwhelmed the Labour Party in the 
election, and it is interesting to speculate upon how a 
knowledge of that event might have influenced its writer 
and its writing. It speaks well for Mr. Rowse that the event 
has really increased the value of his book and only occasionally 
makes a sentence here and there, of opinion or prophecy, 
alittle ridiculous. One reason for this is that he is interested 
not in the surface of politics, but in the fundamental things 
working in men’s minds and in the structure of our society 
below the surface. 

There are, of course, points in which Mr. Rowse is 
vulnerable. He is much too optimistic about the appeal of 
socialism and the strength of the socialist movements 
throughout Europe. I even feel some doubt whether his own 
outlook is really characteristic of his generation, though 
here, of course, he may be right—and I hope he is. A more 
serious failing is one which he shares with so many socialists, 
a tendency to over emphasize the psychological effect of 
economic causes. ‘There is a curious example of this on 
pages 266 and 267. On page 266 he argues that it is absurd 
to think of wars as due to a clash of nationalities or a conflict 
of ideas ; they arise from “ conflicts of interest, some people 
would say, of power; but in any case, both interest and 
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power have necessarily an economic interpretation.” But on 
page 267 he quite rightly says that “nationalism in the 
modern world has become a disease ” and that it is deeply 
connected with a sort of inferiority complex. But there are 
a whole mass of ideas connected with nationalism which 
cannot possibly be given an economic interpretation and 
which have played no small part in causing wars. I wonder 
when people as intelligent as Mr. Rowse will learn that there 
are no universal causes or remedies in history and politics, 
He does not believe in the panaceas advertized in the 
newspapers to cure all ills from cancer to constipation; 
why should he believe in these panaceas of the human mind, 
which is after all just as complex as the human body ? 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


THE Law oF MartTIAL RULE 
By CHarLes FarRMAN 
(Williams College, Chicago. Callaghan <Company, 1930). 


T is doubtful whether Mr. Fairman will be successful 
le his laudable attempt to substitute the term “‘ Martial 

Rule” for “ Martial Law.” While retaining for the 

code governing the Army the modern expression 
“military law,” let us, he urges, employ the expression 
adopted in his title for the exercise of government by 
military officers in times of war or insurrection. Martial 
law is not law, and the name is a source of confusion and 
embarrassment. But if martial law is not law, martial rule is 
often lawful, and courts of justice, both in the British Empire 
and in America, have frequently been called upon to determine 
such difficult issues as “ When may martial rule be lawfully 
established ?” “ With whom lies the power of conclusively 
deciding that the circumstances justify its establishment ?” 
“To what extent, if at all, may the civil courts interfere with 
martial rule when once lawfully set up?” “ How and by 
whom is martial rule properly terminated?” “‘ What 
measures of martial rule, affecting the civil rights of in- 
dividuals, survive its abrogation?” Though the political 
and legal annals both of England and America throw 
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pumerous tays of light upon these questions, the law in both 
countries is still far from being satisfactorily settled. That, 
in America, at any rate, the subject is not without practical 
importance even in times of peace is illustrated by a report 
which appeared in the Times of August 31st last, that the 
Governor of Idaho had “ declared a state of insurrection ” 
and had proclaimed martial law over a large area of the 
State, “‘ where forest fires had been raging for several days.” 

In Mr. Fairman’s view the following propositions may 
be regarded as now being fairly well established in the 
British Empire: (1) That martial rule may lawfully obtain 
where war actually exists or is imminently threatened, though 
some or even all of the courts are sitting; (2) That the 
courts will decide for themselves whether a state of war and 
the necessity for martial rule are made out ; (3) But that once 
a state of war is made out, the judiciary will not interfere 
with any act which the military sees fit to take. “ It is a long 
way,” he remarks, “ from Wolfe Tone to Erskine Childers.” 
It may be questioned, in regard to his third proposition, 
whether the author has not exaggerated the general authority 
of the Irish decisions. 

In America it seems to be settled that while the mere 
declaration of martial law is not self-justificatory, conclusive 
credit is attached by the courts to an executive proclamation 
that an insurrection exists. Punishment by military authority 
is justifiable only in time of war. 

A question of considerable interest in America is that of 
the constitutionality of Acts of Indemnity. The Federal 
Constitution prohibits ex post facto laws; and the XIVth 
Amendment denies to the States the power to “ deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law.” Both these provisions appear to stand in the way of 
Acts of Indemnity ; and such acts have in fact seldom been 
resorted to in the United States, with the result that questions 
as to what precisely the law permits a “ martial ruler” to do 
is even more important for Americans than it is for us. It 
seems to be settled that the legislature may grant a complete 
indemnity for alleged criminal acts, and that it may impose 
a special limitation for civil actions; but, according to the 
view favoured by Mr. Fairman, it is unconstitutional to 
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grant complete indemnity from civil suits in respect of 
acts done in obedience to military authority. The tight 
course is to leave such actions unhampered, and, in proper 
cases, to indemnify the defendants out of the public funds, 
An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the working of 
written constitutions by the controversy as to the belligerent 
rights of the South in the Civil War. The Courts of West 
Virginia had denied such rights. The new Constitution 
adopted by the State in 1872 secured to ex-Confederate 
equally with Union soldiers the right to plead belligerency in 
suits arising out of the war. The question having arisen 
as to whether this provision applied retrospectively to 
claims in respect of which judgments based on the less liberal 
principle had already been rendered, it was held in the 
Federal Courts that a bill in equity to invalidate such a 
judgment and to enjoin its enforcement was “ due process 
of law.” 

Mr. Fairman urges the desirability of legislation to 
dispel the obscurities in which martial rule is involved, 
and quotes to this effect the observations of Innes, C. J,, 
in Krohn v. Minister for Defence (S.A.R. [1915] App. Div. 191) ; 
“The circumstances under which it may be proclaimed; 
the things that may be done, and—more important still— 
the things that may not be done, and the indemnification 
of those acting within the limits of the powers conferred, 
all these matters it should be possible to embody in a statute. 
One of the results would be to relieve those in authority 
from the temptation of retaining martial law after the final 
necessity for it had disappeared, in order to prevent the 
institution of civil actions pending an Indemnity Bill.” 
The French institution of the legally regulated état de sitge 
offers a model which is not rendered less apposite by the 
fact that, as we are beginning to appreciate, the government 
and its officers, civil and military, are more and not less 
open to suit in France than in England. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that it may be long before 
English lawyers will have occasion to consult Mr. Fairman’s 
book : but students may do so with profit and interest ; it isa 
good piece of work, and should find a place on the shelves 
of every law library. Maurice Amos. 
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ManarMA GANDHI AT WorK 
Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 
(Published by George Allen and Unwin. 407pp. 125. 6d.) 


it describes the actions and feelings of the Indian 

community in South Africa in their struggle to obtain 

the elementary rights of free citizens. In the second 
place it serves as an autobiography by Mahatma Gandhi 
of his life during what was probably its most formative 
period. The book is interesting from both points of view. 
It was dictated by Mahatma Gandhi in Gujarati, and has 
been admirably translated and edited. 

Mr. Gandhi went out to South Africa in 1893 as a young 
barrister briefed in a single case. He remained there for 
twenty years as the leader and philosopher of a small minority 
of Indians who, regarded by the white community as virtually 
indistinguishable from the negroes,were subjected to a series 
of social, legal and political disabilities so fundamental in 
character that, had they prevailed, it would have been 
impossible to regard the Indians as free men. Mr. Gandhi 
explains how, in the process of organising and inspiring 
resistance to this denial of citizenship, he became aware of, 
and developed, nearly all the ideas and practices which have 
come to be associated with his work in India. The idea of 
Satyagraha, or Truth-force, with its accompaniment of 
unilateral suffering, was fully employed during the South 
African campaign, and appears, indeed, to have dominated 
the situation. 

A good deal of the book is, however, devoted to more 
personal aspects of Mr. Gandhi’s life and teaching. His 
ideas about chastity, education, hygiene and many other 
questions are set forth in considerable detail. He emerges 
as a very peculiar character: perhaps the most extraordinary 
mixture of saintly simplicity and barristerial subtlety in the 
modern world. At one moment he is enunciating absolute 
ethical precepts such as “ It is a superstition and an ungodly 
thing to believe that an act of a majority binds a minority,” 
the next he is describing in highly sophisticated language the 


Te: book fulfils a double purpose. In the first place 
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details of the tour he arranged for Mr. Gokhale when he 
visited South Africa. At times his sophistry is almost 
unfathomable. For example, the principal legislative measure 
which the Indian community was for long engaged in resisting 
was the Black Act, which required the compulsory registration 
of Asiatics together with the giving of impressions of their 
finger prints. After a prolonged struggle Mr. Gandhi actually 
accepted a provisional settlement with the Government by 
which the Indians were to register “ voluntarily” on 
condition that the Black Act was subsequently repealed 
after the so-called voluntary registration. It is true that the 
South Africa Government, according to Mr. Gandhi, did 
not carry out their part of the undertaking ; but it is an 
extraordinary fact that he agreed to accept, on behalf of the 
Indians, the servile status implied by registration, which he 
had for so long resisted, merely in exchange for the pretence 
that it was done on a voluntary basis. What value could 
there be in a promise to repeal an Act after its existence had 
been rendered unnecessary by the achievement of its aims? 
The confusion between substance and form is striking; 
and it is not difficult to understand the state of mind of the 
enfuriated Pathan who violently assaulted the Mahatma in 
the belief that he had sold the pass. 

Mr. Gandhi ends his book on a note of disappointment 
at the painful contrast between “the happy ending of the 
Satyagraha struggle and the present conditions of Indians 
in South Africa’ which makes him feel for a moment “as 
if all this suffering had gone for nothing.” But he nevertheless 
is persuaded that Satyagraha is “a priceless and matchless 


weapon, and those who wield it are strangers to disappoint- 
ment and defeat.” Yet elsewhere Mr. Gandhi tells us how 
he, the Satyagahi-in-chief, so to speak, has had to abandon all 
sorts of idealistic notions concerning the free co-education 
of children, the healing of disease by so-called “ natural” 
methods and other matters. 


Witt1aM A. Rosson. 
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A PotrricAL BroGRaPpHy: STRESEMANN 
By ANTONINA VALLENTIN 

Translated by Eric Sutton 

(Constable. 155.) 


good political biographies. The reasons are not 
hard to find. The facts, the incidents of a well-known 
politician’s or statesman’s life, are often of great and 
permanent interest, the raw material of what will some day 
pethaps become history. Given a fairly competent writer 
with access to the statesman’s letters and diaries, he can hardly 
fail to produce a biography of some political and historical, 
if not psychological, value. That is perhaps only saying that 
the life of Lord Salisbury or Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has 
more permanent interest and importance than that of W. G. 
Grace or Al Capone. On the other hand there are many 
things, as a rule, working against the political biographer to 
prevent him making the best use of his material. If the bio- 
ogy has but lately passed away from the field of action, 
is “life”? is bound to be to some extent official and the 
writer of it is chosen for his intimacy or sympathy with the 
deceased. To judge from results, the intimates of politicians 
are not remarkable for intelligence and are ill-equipped for the 
practice of the art of biography. Their political and personal 
loyalties and prejudices too often turn them into advocates, 
and they have no historical or psychological aptitude. 

The life of Stresemann by Antonina Vallentin is a remark- 
able exception. It is written by an intimate friend of Strese- 
mann’s, but it lacks nearly all the faults which we have 
catalogued above. Stresemann was a very remarkable man 
both politically and psychologically. No man played a more 
difficult or dominating part in the history of Germany, and 
perhaps of Europe, during the years 1923 and 1931. The play 
in which he was playing has not been played out, and the 
exact significance of his role in the sequence of events cannot 
therefore yet be determined. | We are too near those events 
and too involved in them for any final judgment. But a close 
study of Stresemann’s policy and personality, such as we have 


Te. are plenty of fairly good, but very few very 
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in this book, is of the greatest interest and importance. The 
book is, I repeat, a remarkable achievement; it gives an 
extraordinarily brilliant picture of the man and at the same 
time keeps him always not merely in the psychological, but 
also the historical setting. The author is extremely intellj- 
gent and has a rare gift for painting a psychological character 
very vividly—and, I think, accurately—in a sentence or two, 
She makes her minor characters, like Professor Haguenin, 
immediately alive for us, and it is really astonishing how she 
makes us gradually understand the complexity in Stresemann’s 
simple, almost naive, character, and the curious way in which 
his mind worked politically. 

Apart from its great biographical and psychological inter- 
est, the book should be read by every one who wishes to under- 
stand the political history of Germany since the war. For 
here the author’s achievement lies in the fact that she really 
makes one see the situation of Germany and the possible 
policies for the German statesman through the eyes of Strese- 
mann himself. In this country it is generally agreed that the 
policy pursued with such skill and tenacity by Stresemann from 
the fall of the Cuno-Rosenberg Cabinet until his death showed 
courage and statesmanship of a high order. There was a 
moment when it seemed as if it would be completely successful 
and that, as the tide turned, it would help Germany and, with 
Germany, Europe and the world to float back to peaceful and 
settled prosperity. But at the critical moment something 
went wrong, and the turn of the tide was missed. Whether 
this was the fault of Fate or of France or of Stresemann him- 
self—or of all three—one cannot know with certainty. And 
we still remain uncertain—for we cannot read the future— 
whether his policy will be ultimately successful or merely 
gave Germany and the world a short breathing space between 
the ruin of war and the final ruin of the peace. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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AFTER THE DELUGE 
By LEONARD WooLF 
(Hogarth Press. 155). 


made people more conservative, to know too much 

history or too little. Mr. Woolf knows, I think, 

just enough. He is, that is to say, no antiquarian, 
but has found that, just as it is impossible to cure a neurotic 
without discovering the irrational causes of his behaviour, so 
it is impossible to make even a beginning of understanding 
the madness of the world to-day without an investigation of 
the history and associations that cluster round the words that 
move us all—nationalism, democracy, liberty, equality, 
imperialism and the rest. But how far back need we go? 
Must the world be subjected to a complete psycho-analysis 
before a cure can be prescribed? That, in the case of an 
individual, is apt to take years to do—if it can ever be done 
at all. But a working compromise often emerges without a 
complete analysis. So in the case of society, the main causes 
of fixation and irrational conduct may be discovered after a 
comparatively short analysis. Mr. Woolf is content to go 
back to the eighteenth century because the ideas which he is 
investigating were then first widely articulate. I think myself 
that he would have done well to go back as far as the 
sixteenth century. He seems to me to miss important strands 
of thought by not considering the growth of the idea of 
sovereignty and the national state in sixteenth century France 
and Stuart England. By passing over the Commonwealth 
and Huguenot struggles he omits, for instance, really funda- 
mental considerations about the relation of religious dissent 
to liberty. And he says little about the development of 
science—the most explosive of all the new ideas. But 
this is only Mr. Woolf’s first volume and the scheme of the 
whole would clearly allow him to pick up any number of 
dropped threads. Mr. Woolf does not tell us, indeed he 
clearly has not made up his mind, how many volumes there 
ate to be. As far as I am concerned, the more, the better. For 
he is a writer who is never for a minute dull : his book is full 


Mr: KEYNES once wrote that he did not know which 
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of original and penetrating observation about the nature of 
society and the behaviour of human beings and it is the more 
engaging in that it is clearly building up something, something 
that has not quite been clearly outlined, but which must, I 
am prepared to bet from the nature of the diagnosis, prove 
really important to students of communal psychology. 


If more historians dealt with history in this way, as the 
gradual evolution of the ideas which sway us to-day, I 
should be altogether with Mr. Woolf when he says that 
the world ought to be governed by historians. But I know 
the crowd: too many are antiquarians or mere pageant- 
makers. They know, in Mr. Keynes’ sense, too much: in 
the useful sense, too little. There is only one criterion for 
them. Only if they follow Seeley’s motto and “ set them- 
selves problems and ask themselves questions ” ; questions 
which arise out of their own and society’s maladies, will 
they be fitter for government than other mortals. Indeed, 
the only hope seems to me that someday we shall teach 
children history in Mr. Woolf’s alert way—a novel notion 
only recently born. Then democracy would be possible 
because the voters would be historians. Mr. Woolf is quite 
right: the value of Woodrow Wilson in 1918 was that he 
was a historian who knew in a general way where the war 
fitted in historically, why there was a wat and how we could, 
if we would, prevent another. 

“‘ His defeat,” says Mr. Woolf, “‘ does not show that the world is 
a better place when ruled by M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd 
George, than it would be if ruled by Mr. Wilson, but only that, 
in the present state of our civilisation, two politicians can trip up 
one historian. The really interesting fact is that, for a short period 
in 1918 and 1919, the world itself; the millions of puzzled, 
disquieted, inarticulate persons who had fought the war and 
were to pay for the peace, was on the side of history,... .so strong 
and so genuine was this temporary conversion that even the 
politicians who broke President Wilson, had to swear to their 
people that they accepted his principles and had built the peace 
upon them.” 


Mr. Woolf’s ambition is to find out why this particular 
catastrophe came upon us in 1914. It was, as he says, unlike 
the catastrophes which from time to time sweep hundreds 
of thousands to death in China, unlike even the catastrophe 
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which ended the Roman Empire. It was a conscious cata- 
strophe, chosen and willed by men in pursuance of aims which 
they called by the same names, but which, as the event 
showed, could not be achieved by the methods they used. 
How did they come to think that the interests of their nations 
would thus be served or that the war would make the world 
safe for liberty or democracy or any of the other things they 
undoubtedly did think ? This leads Mr. Woolf into an his- 
torical analysis of the ideas of democracy, liberty, and of 
nationalism, and to state, in clearer terms than I have seen 
it stated elsewhere, how the whole democratic concept grew 
up from the central idea that people of all kinds and sorts 
should have an equal opportunity to be happy. Very few 
people really believe this even to-day. Scratch most demo- 
crats and you find the idea that the happiness of some people 
is less important than that of others. 

In developing this idea Mr. Woolf finds it necessary, 
as any historian who really tackles his subject must do, to 
generalise about the relationship between economic and 
political ideas in history. He defines his attitude with unusual 
lucidity. He describes the matrix in which ideas develop 
and shows how the old ideas which dominated eighteenth 
century society necessarily gave way to new ones, mainly 
because the economic facts had made a new and incom- 
patible world. For a long time the two remained side by side, 
unreconciled, until at the end of the century the old matrix 
burst. So, of course, it is to-day, and so it will be always, 
until historians are permitted to show society how to make 
its adjustments without wars, revolutions, and economic 
catastrophes. ‘To me the clearest conclusion of all is that 
men have never yet been in charge of their destinies, not 
only because they have not understood the society they have 
lived in or been sufficiently self-controlled to adjust their 
inherited ideas to new conditions, but because those con- 
ditions, in so far as they were economic, have never really 
come into the sphere of social control. In other words, the 
matrix has been made up of economic conditions, usually 
assumed to be (and nearly always actually) outside human 
control, plus a deadening inheritance of old ideas. Two 
changes must, therefore, come about before democracy can 
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be successful. Our rulers and therefore all of us to some 
extent, must be historians and we must evolve a technique 
for controlling our economic environment. That is why I find 
the Russian experiment the one hopeful result of the Deluge. 


KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


THE BACKGROUND OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

By Cuaryes Hopces (Assistant Professor of Politics, New 
York University) 

(Chapman and Hall, New York and London. 215. net.) 


INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

By Norman L. Hitt, Ph.D. (Associate Professor of Political 
Science, University of Nebraska) 

(McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York and London. 155. net.) 


THE LEAGUE COMMITTEES AND WorL~D OrpDER: A Srupy 
OF THE PERMANENT ExPERT COMMITTEES OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS AS AN INSTRUMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

By H. R. G. Greaves (of the Political Science Department, 
London School of Economics) 

(Oxford University Press. 145. net.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE: AN 
HIsTORICAL AND CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF ITS ORGANISA- 
TION, ACTIVITIES AND PoLicrES OF ADMINISTRATION 

By AsHER Hosson (American Representative on the 
Permanent Committee of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, 1922-1929) 

(University of California Press, 1931. $3.50) 


machinery for the conduct of international affairs. 
Two of them are by professors of Political Science 
in United States Universities, one is by a teacher in 
the London School of Economics, whilst one is by a United 
States civil servant who has served for seven years on the 


"Ts four books are all concerned with the existing 
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Governing Body of the institution which he describes. Taken 
together they suggest certain reflections. 

The first is that they mark the growing interest taken by 
universities in this country and in the United States in the 
new methods for carrying on the world’s affairs which are 
being developed at Geneva and elsewhere. In the English- 
speaking world their study is being increasingly associated, 
in academic organization, with “ Political Science” or 
“Political Philosophy” or “Government.” On the 
Continent, on the other hand, although it would be too 
much to say that the political scientists neglect them 
altogether, their detailed study is principally associated with 
Faculties of Law. There is thus a striking difference between 
the average output on the subject in the two cases. The 
contrasts of training and outlook which are so observable 
round the green table among those whose ideas were formed 
before the war are being reproduced among the younger 
men in their mode of approach to the post-war phenomena. 

A second reflection concerns the difficulty involved in 
attiving at a real understanding of how the new post-war 
institutions actually work. At first sight it might seem as if, 
just because they are contemporary and can be seen in action, 
they would be far easier to study and understand than the 
Roman Senate or the Venetian Council of Ten. Geneva, we 
have been told often enough, is a heaven-sent laboratory for 
political study. No doubt that is so. But, taking this for 
granted, these volumes illustrate certain pitfalls against 
which the student of international relations should be on 
his guard. Mr. Greaves and Professor Hodges have spent 
some time at Geneva: Professor Hill, so far as can be judged 
from his pages, has not. But all three are mainly dependent 
for their knowledge of the subject on the official material. 
Now the official documents are never a safe guide to the 
understanding of the working of institutions. But in this 
field they are peculiarly unreliable, for a variety of reasons ; 
firstly because in the international mi/iex everything said or 
written for publication bears the stamp of diplomatic 
discretion: secondly, because, as Mr. Greaves rightly 
complains, they are far from complete, full minutes of many 
meetings remaining unpublished: thirdly, because certain 
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countries and certain delegates attach particular importance 
to the written record, whilst others prefer success at the 
moment to the semblance of victory in a paper handed down 
to posterity: fourthly, most important of all, because in 
appraising a national document the student unconsciously 
does so against a background with which he is, or has made 
himself, familiar, whilst the international document comes to 
him, so to speak, in vacuo. 


Thus, Professor Hill, who gives a careful and painstaking 
analysis of international administrative agencies in their 
various forms, remarks, 2 propos of the presence of adminis- 
trative officials at international conferences that “‘ they are 
no means so important and so powerful in promoting their 
policies as the administrative officers of a state with the 
Parliamentary form of government ” (p.183). He arrives at 
this conclusion by reason of their formal status and powers. 
But had he been behind the scenes he would have learnt a 
number of practical reasons to the contrary. 


Mr. Greaves disarms criticism by his determination to 
confine his study to machinery and thus to avoid passing 
judgment on the work carried on by the various Committees 
of the League. This, as he rightly says (p. 103), could only 
be done in a special study of each committee by an expert 
on its particular subject, as Professor de Madariaga has done, 
in his own inimitable fashion, in the case of disarmament. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Greaves’ own pages supply the proof, if 
proof were needed, that an enquiry into form cannot wholly 
ignore substance. His book is of value as embodying the 
first attempt to give a connected account of the development 
of the technical organizations of the League during its first 
decade, but its treatment is inevitably hesitating and unequal. 
Due recognition is given to what still remains the standard 
work on the subject until its sequel is written, Part V. of 
Allied Shipping Control by Sir Arthur Salter. 


Professor Hodges has attempted a heroic task—to pack 
into a volume of 740 pages an account of the principal 
international problems of the present day. His matter is 
scholarly and he supplies no fewer than 55 closely-printed 
pages of well-selected “reading references.” But the style 
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and make-up of the book, with its illustrations and diagrams, 
seem better suited to readers who would be incapable of 
finding their own way through the bibliographical labyrinth. 
So much useful matter is however packed between its covers 
that one can only hope that both elementary and more 
advanced readers will find in it what meets their needs. 

But the volume from which the student of international 
organization has by far the most to learn is that of Mr. Hobson. 
It is a full and straightforward account of the origin, organiza- 
tion and detailed working of one particular institution which 
he had the opportunity of knowing from the inside, written 
not indeed without traces of suppressed feeling but with 
scrupulous dependence upon official documents; only in 
this case the documents, instead of being the only reality 
available, serve to clothe the reality in the writer’s mind. The 
motto of the book might indeed be “ things are not always 
what they seem”: but how different they are, and why, 
and how the difference is concealed behind a facade of 
make-believe the reader interested in the pathology of 
international organization is advised to find out for himself. 
The story is too intricate and intriguing to be summarized. 
It records how a fine idea, conceived by the idealism of a 
Californian Jew, David Lubin, became embodied in an 
institution claiming “the right and high privilege of 
tepresenting the general interests of agriculture in the 
international sphere”: how this led to the adoption of 
what, in plain English, is called a dog in the manger policy 
towards kindred bodies, whilst the Institute itself gradually 
ceased to be international: how within its walls maladminis- 
tration reached a point compelling the appointment of a 
reorganization Committee which recommended that the 
principal officer of the Institute be transferred to another 
position under a profitable and face-saving arrangement : 
how by ingenious procrastination the gentleman in question 
secured his increase in salary and maintained his position : 
and how eventually “the government of the United States 
felt that there was little to be gained in participating in the 
affairs of such an organization.” But there is much to be 
gained from studying it: for to have been shown “ how not 
to do it” is to be forewarned and forearmed for the task 
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of wise construction. Mr. Hobson has earned the gratitude 
of all students of international relations for a piece of work 
which will remain a standard authority not only on its own 
subject but on certain tendencies inherent in the type of 
organization which he describes. 

Mr. Hobson also supplies a timely correction to a wide- 
spread notion to which Mr. Greaves gives currency in his 
opening pages where he argues that the building up of 
international institutions, both legal and technical, must 
necessarily precede the provision of effective guarantees 
against war. “ Until the organs of international disinterested- 
ness are created, empowered, and trusted,” he writes, “ war 
or the threat of war remains the necessary instrument of 
policy.” As Mr. Hobson’s record reveals, this is to put 
the cart before the horse. International institutions dealing 
with matters of first-rate importance will neither be “ em- 
powered ” nor “ trusted,” will neither wield authority nor 
diffuse confidence, so long as the co-operating states of to-day 
may find themselves belligerents to-morrow. International 
co-operation will not be an easy process even after the problem 
of security has been solved; for national rivalry and the 
craving for prestige can take many forms. But if there is 
one lesson which results quite clearly from the first decade 
of work at Geneva it is that in the present condition of 
uncertainty as to the power of the League to suppress war, 
the old diplomatic methods are bound to assert themselves 
in every field of policy, so soon as any important issue is 
touched, and very often long before. 


ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
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THE Hoty LanD UNDER MANDATE 
By F. F. ANDREWS 
(George Allen c» Unwin. £2. 25.) 


R. ANDREWS has attempted a very difficult task. 
Everyone interested in modern Palestine has noticed 
the absence of impartial and well-documented accounts 
of the mandatory system. There are many controver- 
sial books, written from the Jewish or the Arab standpoint. 
There are a few semi-official apologia, and several works in 
which travellers have given their impression of the Holy 
Land, but very few have tried to write an historian’s account 














' of the troublous years which followed the war. Dr. Andrews 


has an American’s suspicion of everything which savours 
of imperialism, but she has managed to keep this well in 
hand, and these two handsome volumes contain a clear 
narrative of recent events, and sufficient previous history 
to provide the necessary background. 

The book must not be judged by its first few pages. In 
these the author seems hardly to have decided what kind 
of book she was going to write. Possibly she had been 
warned that she must avoid being dull, and must introduce 
the personal touch. The first person singular figures seven 
times in the first page, and so also does the statement, re- 
markable to anyone who has served in the East, that Lord 
Lloyd was “ trained in the Indian Civil Service.” It might 
have been so good for him if he had, but unfortunately he 
spent those early years in the far more demoralising atmos- 
phere of the House of Commons. The first chapter suggests 
that this work is merely going to be one of those inaccurate 
and superficial books which every serious journalist thinks 
it necessary to write he has spent a few weeks in an 
Eastern country. Once Dr. Andrews has settled down to her 
task she proves that she has been trained as an historian 
tather than as a journalist, and the remainder of the book is 
accurate, impersonal, and studiously fair. 

In many ways Dr. Andrews has succeeded. Her book 
contains a vast amount of information, and the references 
necessary to acquire more if needed. Many important docu- 
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ments and letters, in connection with the Balfour Declaratiog 
and subsequent Jewish-Arab negotiations, are difficult fog 
the ordinary layman to find when wanted, and they are given 
here in a convenient form. The chief criticism which can be) 
made against the book is that some of it is difficult to read, 
and that the author’s admirable impartiality has prevented | 
her from taking a sufficiently definite line, and subordinating ) 
her facts and her documents to some general thesis. Even) 
when she writes two chapters on “ British Personalities,” } 
it is only as officials that Sir Ronald Storrs, Sir Gilbert Clays 
ton, Mr. Bentwich and others find their way into her pages. 4 
The best chapters are those containing historical summaries, 7 
which are admirably clear and succinct. ’ 

The two volumes contain some excellent photographs, © 
and a very useful bibliography. 


G. T. GARRATT, | 
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